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Not the good that we have done, but the good that 
we ought to do, should have our attention and interest. 
No one of us has done so well as he might have done; 
therefore there is no cause for satisfaction in looking 
backward. Every one of us has something before 
him that is well worth his doing; hence there is 
reason for dead earnestness, lest another duty be 
neglected in its season. 


There is a widespread opinion among parents that | 


the “whys” of children are not to be respected or 
answered. Failing to draw distinctions, they con- 
found whys with whines. Or, if the “why” is not 
one concerning the child’s conduct or obedience, it is 
treated as an evidence of a vain inquisitiveness which 
demands early suppression. But the parent who will 
conscientiously respect his child's demand for reasons 
will learn a great deal, both in the art of reasoning 
and in the grace of being reasonable. 


Our estimate of things often depends less on what 
those things really are than on the names by which | 
we callthem. It may fairly be said that we endure 
more “ pleasure” than we enjoy. A business trip is 
generally regarded as something more or less weari- | 








supposed to result in the unalloyed enjoyment in 
which it was conceived. But how often is it the real 
truth that the “pleasure trip” has depressed us with 
a succession of annoyances, disagreeable difficulties, 
and failures of purpose, while the business tour has 
stimulated us with its opportunities for conquest and 
success of aim! More often, indeed, do we suffer in 
the name of pleasure than we find true enjoyment 
in that to which we apply the delusive name of pleas- 
ure. And we shall be deluded so long as we have 
no higher aim in our pursuits than “ pleasure.” 


Even from those who leve us most dearly we desire 
a kindlier estimate than strict justice would render. 
We want to have our best traits recognized and our 
worst traits ignored. And our hope is that those 
who are dearest to us will look at our course with a 
generous regard, rather than with an eye of unerring 
accuracy. How much greater reason have we for 
desiring mercy, and not justice, from Him to whom 
we commit our eternal destiny! The very thought of 
exact justice from God brings terror to the soul, and 
we should shrink from a prayer in our behalf that 
God would treat us just as we deserve. Lady Duf- 
ferin tells of a Hindoo who, in his imperfect knowl- 
edge of English, expressed his gratitude to a British 
official in the words: “For all that you have done 
for me, may God Almighty give you tit for tat.” The 
spirit of that Hindoo was doubtless better than his 
words would indicate. No one of us would ask for 
himself, or for a dear one, exact justice from God. 
“Unta thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy ;” and that 
is our hope. 


A peculiar reward of an early consecration of self 
to God is, that a sort of proof is thus gained respect- 





ing the nature of religion, which only time, with its 
Er | deliberately formed and variously tested conclusions, 
From life’s start, throughout its course, 
| there are “ fallings from us and vanishings” of things 
relative and transient ; hindering forces are more and 
more recognized, and human weakness demonstrated. 
When faith’s foundation stands firm amid this under- 
mining process of the years, the believer has a con- 
sciousness of its strength and reality drawn from his 
experimentally compiled evidences of Christianity, 
that impels his every faculty to make the glad con- 
fession, “O Lord my rock.” When he can claim as 
his “the God which fed me all my ‘life long,” innu- 
merable memories of earthly good and soul-com- 
munings bind him to his unseen Friend by ties no 
argument can sunder.. When from a child one has 
known the Holy Scriptures, then are its doctrines 
wrought into his .opinions, and its promises sustain 
his hopes. And so with one who has been habitually 
taught of God, the calm and settled convictions of his 
maturer experience fulfil for him that forecast of a 
well-spent day of life, “ At evening-time it shall be 
light.” 

Systems and metliods and schools are a necessity 
he progress in science and art. He who becomes 
wedded to a school of thought or of manual “ tech- 
nique,” is in a fair way of progress. But, looked at 
| too exclusively, one’s own school, or system, is not 
‘fully comprehended because it is never seen from 





some, and devoid of pleasure. A pleasure trip is without, and is consequently never seen as a thing of! question, as would be appropriate were the question 





limitations as well as of possibilities. A well-known 
writer, in giving his experience as to the best 
method of work, says: “The most delightful exam- 
ples of literary method are to be found in the ‘tre- 
mendous opposites:’ Addison, Carlyle; Dryden, 
Emerson; Hume, Ruskin; Hawthorne and Thacke- 
ray.” Schools and strychnine are alike stimulating 
and paralyzing according to the way in which 
they are taken. A young student of landscape 
art, fully realizing his dominating love of detail, 
studied details whenever he stood in the presence of 
nature. But, realizing also how details excluded 
breadth of view, he forced himself to exercise his 
weak side by painting from nature with his near- 
sight glasses in his pocket instead of on his eyes, 
And so, if one would succeed in any specialty, he 
must go outside of it before he can understand it. 
One cannot rightly estimate the value and place of 
detail-work until he has learned something of breadth ; 
nor can he know the value and place of breadth until 
he has studied something of the minutixe of details, 
The successful student or manual worker must know 
just how to maintain the right balance between the 
life-giving and the paralyzing power of education. 





ELEMENTARY BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


Bible knowledge is a term of wide meaning. It 
includes an understanding of the Book as a book, of 
its historic facts as facts, and of its practical teachings 
as teachings. The simple study of the text as it 
stands does not give to the ordinary pupil, nor yet 
to the advanced critical student, all that is necessary 
to a right understanding of that text. It is needful to 
know more than the text, in order to know the text. 
Unless a3, person knows what this Book is, and what 
is claimed for it, and who it is who is speaking in any 
given portion of it, and under what circumstances 
and in what age of the world the words were spoken, 
the words read are quite likely to be misapprehended 
in their true force and application. ‘ 

A great deal is said, and rightly so, of the wonder- 
ful progress making in Bible knowledge in these days 
of Bible study. But while it is probably true that 
there was never before so much of popular knowledge 
concerning the origin and the historic framework of 
the Bible, and of its higher spiritual teachings, it is 
alsg true that there is still a great lack, in the com- 
munity at large, in elementary knowledge concerning 
facts that are essential to an understanding and a 
right use of the Bible knowledge acquired. Whether 
the state of things so far is better or worse than a 
generation ago, is a question of less importance than 
how to meet and supply the existing lack. 

A startling illustration of this lack was recently 
given by a Christian teacher in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. He is both a Sunday-school worker and a 
teacher in the public schools. He desired to test the 
knowledge of the average Sunday-schoel pupil in 
so simple a matter as the story of Jesus Christ, and 
to this end he took fifty scholars from the public 
school under his charge, and, without previous an- 
nouncement, asked them to write out an answer to 
the question, “What do you know about Jesus 
Christ?” They understood that this was a call for 
surface facts in the life-story of the subject of the 
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asked, “ What do you know about George Washing- 
ton?” The teacher knew that these scholars had 
been in the Sunday-school fcr nearly or quite ten 
years, and that they represented six Christian denomi- 
nations. They had thirty minutes in which to write 
out their answers. Tlie result was certainly a sur- 
prise to many who were informed of it, if, indeed, it 
was not to the teacher himself. 

About three-fifths of these pupils showed a lament- 
able lack of knowledge at points where they might 
be supposed to be well informed, The following are 
specimen extracts from some thirty of the written 
answers returned : 

“ Jesus was the father of Christ. He was born in 
Jerusalem in the year one.’ 

“ Before Jesus. was born the people did not kuow 
of any God.” 

“He was the son of David, an Israelite. His 
mother’s name was Mary Magdalene.” 

“ He was the son of Moses and Mary.” 

“He had many sons, and his mother’s name was 
Mary. He drove Adam and Eve out of the garden 
of Eden.” ; 

“He caused the world to be destroyed by a flood, 
and commanded Noah to build an ark.” 

“ Jesus made the Ten Commandments on a mount, 
while preaching a sermon to his people.” ° 

“ Most of his life was spent in Jerusalem, preach- 
ing the gospel to the heathen.” 

“He had very few advantages, on account of the 
Jews being down on Christians.” 

“ He was captured while eating with some people, 
and was led between two thieves, bearing his own 
eross, to the place where he was crucified.” 

“He had been on the cross three days when he 
was taken down.” 

“They buried him in a potter's field, purchased by 
One of his disciples.” 

“After his death he arose from the dead, and lived 
on the earth for forty-five years.” 

It is to be borne in mind that the pupils giving 
these answers had been under the influence of the 
Christian family, the Christian Sunday-school, and 
the Christian pulpit ; therefore the blame of the exist- 
ing lack must be shared by all three of these agen- 
cies, instead of being shuffled off on to any one of 
them by itself. It is also a noteworthy fact, reported 
by the teacher,—himeelf a Protestant,—that the best 
answers to the question came from Roman Catholic 
pupils. It will be admitted by Christians generally; 
that the lack of elementary Bible knowledge on the 
part of Protestant children indicated in this examina- 
tion is a cause for profound regret; but just where 
the trouble is, and how it can be met, is a question 
that would not be answered alike by all. 

Of course, this ignorance of elementary knowledge 
is not confined to the realm of Bible study. Pro- 
fessors in our principal American colleges could 
match this series of answers from the examination 
papérs of students in almost any line of history, 
ancient or modern. Nor is the confusion of facts in 
the minds of these pupils more remarkable than that 
which seems to be in the mind of many a lay or 
clerical Bible student in the discussion of Christian 
doctrine. The writer of this paragraph heard one of 
the more prominent lay teachers of the Bible in the 
United States, of a few years ago, cite the words of 
Satan as a proof-text in support of a truth he was 
emphasizing, And many a clergyman uses, in his 
sermons, the words of one of the friends of Job as 
though they were of equal weight with those of one 

of the Apostles. 

It is obvious that with all that is being done i in the 
way of home instruction, of Sunday-school teaching, 
and of pulpit preaching, there is still a sad lack of 
elementary Bible knowledge on the part of many 
American children who are sharers in “all that is 
secured through these three agencies combined. It 
is equaliy clear that no series of Inductive Bible 


be sufficient to meet the case. Just what is needful 
is worth thinking about. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How far a superintendent should depend on his bell, 
as a means of enforcing order in his Sunday-school, is a 
question of practical importance. It has been often 
treated in these columns. Recently it has had fresh 
attention in connection with the other question, whether 
a superintendent ought to reprove a class or a scholar by 
ame from his place in the desk. Both questions are 
dealt with in the following note, from a New York super- 
intendent of exceptional efficiency : 


I have been much interested in the discussion about the “‘ bell- 
ringing ”’ superintendent, and the best method of keeping order 
in the school. You know my views on the bell question. I 
have not used one in five years. I agree with your New Jersey 
correspondent that it is never right to correct scholars from the 
platform. The only true way is to control the school with your 
eyes, Ifa superintendent will use his eyes properly, there will 
be no trouble about order. Upon taking my place at the desk, 
without farther notice the school immediately comes to order ; 
and I wait until I can hear the clock tick before saying any- 
thing. If, however, one class or one boy is unruly, I simply 
turn and direct my eyes upon the class or boy, and never say a 
word, but look steadily at them. It is surprising how boys, 
girls, or grown people, for that :natter, would rather have you 
slap them on the face than look at them steadily; and I have 
seen boys look at me, then nudge the other fellow, and com- 
mence to “ wiggle.” All the time I keep on looking at them 
in a quiet, pleasant, yet firm, way, and inside of half a minute 
they will be as quiet as you wish. During this performance, if 
the rest of the school is in order, all eyes are directed toward 
the class, which, of course, increases the intensity of your look, 
By the use of this plan, I have brought a mission audience of 
five hundred people, men, women, and children of all ages, to 
perfect quiet in less than two minutes without saying a word. 
If this meets the eyes of 4 superintendent who has never tried 
the plan, take it up next Sunday, and see how it works. 


A superintendent who can control his Sunday-school 
without a bell, must be a man who can control himself 
to begin with. But not every superintendent is so much 
ofa man as that. He who jingles his bell as a means of 
keeping order calls attention in that way to the fact that 
he is not so much @ man as he ought to be. 


It is always easier to-say what ought to be done, than 
to tell how to do it, Peculiarly is this true of Sunday- 


need managing; but not every teacher knows how to 
manage the boys. An article in these pages, two months 
ago, on “The Art of Managing Boys,” by V. F. P., 
attracted attention widely. Asa specimen of the ques- 
tions and comments called out by that article, here is a 
letter from a lady teacher in Illinois: 


Permit me to tender sincere thanks to V. F. P. for the article 
“The Art of Managing Boys,” which appeared in your issue of 
March 7. I too have “the corner class of boys” in a large 
Sunday-school,—a baker’s dozen of them, and each a host in 
himself. I sometimes wonder, from a little womah’s standpoint, 
if their excessive restlessness ean possibly be natural, and have 
even considered whether or not it were better for me to give up 
the class altogether. Such was my mental condition when 
V. F. P. wrote me this letter; for it clearly was written for me 
personally. My trouble does not arise from any indifference to 
the particular species of genus homo commonly called “ boy;” 
for I too “like boys.” The postal-card method has been a 
source of great_help to me for many months, and I always am 
heartily glad to see any of my boys; and they are weil aware 
of the fact. Still, Iam not at all satisfied, and this letter plainly 
tells me that I am the faulty one. The question with me is to 
get the boys interested in the lessons as they are in their school 
work, They are all boys of about fourteen, and every one is a 
lover of history, and I can hold them during the lesson, and 
generally succeed in getting them to remember both the lesson 
and the application; but how to get them to study, or even 
read, their lesson before coming t6 the class, I am at a loss, and 
would be glad if V. F, P. will help me there. 


From a lady teacher in New York State there comes 
this statement of difficulties in another line: 


I noticed, in your issue of March 7, an article entitled “ The 
Art of Managing Boys,” by V. F,P. Having 4 class of boys 
in Sunday-school, I was interested in the article. It said: 
“ Be interested in everything that comes up, and you will 
interest. Remember everything dear to their hearts,—skates, 
games, clubs,—and take all remarks as a matter of course, 
without disturbance of countenance,” etc. Now what would 
you do if two or three boys in the class wished constantly to 
tell stories of their own experience or of something they have 
read, illustrating some truth in the lesson? Of course, one or 
two even quite lengthy “remarks” can be easily got along 
with; bat when it comes to taking up most of the leséot hour, 
must we “take all remarks as a matter of course”? It seems 
difficult sometimes to stop them right short in the midst of 





studies, or of lessons according to the Church Year, 


or of topical treatments of duties or doctrines, would 


thelr narrative; and yet, when the interruptions are so fre- 


school work. Every teacher of boys knows that the boys |" 


and place, please answer in your Notes on Open Letters, or 
otherwise if you will. 

A repetition and expansion of the troubles already 
indicated are made by another teacher from the last- 
named state, as follows: 


Will you have the kindness to answer in the Notes on Bh 
Letters column of your paper this question,—and I hope you 
will bring all your knowledge and sagacity to bear upon the 
subject before you put your reply into print: How can a class 
of boys from fourteen to seventeen be given something to do in 
the Sunday-school class, so that their attention will be fixed 
upon the Sunday-school lesson, and not upon themselves and 
secular matters? What methods can be used to get their atten- 
tion and to keep it? Iam assuming tnat the teacher always 
has her own lesson, and, with very rare exceptions, is always 
at her post on Sundays, I am satisfied that the fault is in the 
teacher that the scholars show so little interest in their lesson 
and give so little attention to her teaching of the lesson. She 
has it all to say and do, and the class sits either listless or mis- 
chievous through the whole hour, I think I hear you say, 
“Resign!” Not yet, until I am satisfied that she has played 
her last card, She sees her boys only on Sundays, and it does 
seem to me that they ought not to feel that familiarity that 
“breeds contempt.” Indeed, they always treat her with respect ; 
but they are not interested in their lesson, and,she fears that 
soon they will not come to Sunday-school at all. They are at 
that age where they begin to feel that it is not manly enough 
to be a Sunday-school scholar. I am sure that by smoothing 
away some of the difficulties of this teacher you will be doing 
the same kind act for many other disheartened teachers who 
are readers of The Sunday School Times. 


As the best available answer, for the present time, to 
these several questions, another article, on the general 
subject, from V. F. P., under the title of “ How Those 
Boys Were Interested,” is given this week, in the con- 
tributors’ pages. Other comments may follow from time 
to time. Meanwhile it may be well to emphasize the 
truth that every one of these questioners is on the right 
track, in recognizing the difficulties named, and in deter- 
mining to keep at the effort of overcoming them. Those 
troublesome boys are the very ones for whom Sunday- 
school work is likely to be most effective; and they are 
in good hands, with such teachers as these, 








. A SPRING WISH. 
BY THE REV. MALTBIE D. BABOOOK. 


Oh that I may grow! 
I see the leaves out-pushing hour by hour, 
With steady joy the buds burst out a-flower, 
Urged gladly on by nature’s waking power. 


Oh that I may grow! 
What though Time cuts his furrows in my fave, 
My heart may ever add grace unto grace, 
Graces with added days still keepingwpace. 
Baltimore, Md. 


~-+*s 





CHRIST’S POWER OF OBSERVATION. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D., ° 
UNITED States ConsuL aT JERUSALEM, 


If Jesus of Nazareth was merely a human form domi- 
nated in all its movements by his divine nature, then we 
have no right to measure his conduct by the laws which 
govern men; but if we consider that in his human nature 
he was, like ourselves, subject to the laws of growth, we 
have actual ground for our admiration of his wonderful 
words. . 

The practical nature of Christ’s instruction and exam- 
ple is a phase of his character whichcan never be too 
strongly emphasized. The sect of that period known as 
the Essenes shut themselves away from the world in 
order to make themselves better. Whether the world 
was saved or not was no concern of theirs. Clirist, on 
the contrary, came to save the world; and to do this he 
went to the busiest centers, such as Capernaum, Jericho, 
Samaria, Oesarea Philippi, and the rich and populous 
cities of the Decapolis. In our day, false Christianity 
goes to the cell and closes the door upon the world; true 
Christianity goes everywhere among men of every class, 
and tries to do them good. 

Christ’s comments on men and things are always sim- 
ple, but never commonplace. His words arrested the 
attention of the common people, the practical side of 
whose minds is generally strongly developed. There 
was also something in him so remarkable as to compel 
the notice and favorable comment: of his enemies; for 
they exclaimed, “ How knoweth this man letters?” 
(John 7:15.) This is important testimony to the degree 
of his general intelligence, to the accuracy of his refer- 
ences to history, men, and events, and to the correctness 





quent, what time is left for the teacher? If you have the time 


of his views of life and conduct.. For the most part, 
Christ’s comments are not generalities, but specific de- 
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tails are brought forward in such a manner as could be 
done only by the most careful observer. Moreover, they 
are all original observations, and not gathered at second 
hand. Again, the diversity or wide range of his observa- 
tions should receive our notice,—the phases of nature; 
the habits of animals; the aspects of the seasons, of sea, 
earth, and sky; the great variety of vegetable life; the 
different ranks in government; the different classes in 
society; the occupations of men; the details of his own 
trade; fishing and the fisheries of the Sea of Galilee; 
shipping and sailors; Jewish and Roman laws and civil 
customs; manufacturing and trade; dress, clothing, 
housebold utensils; physicians, their duties and the 
care of the sick; soldiers, weapons, war, crimes, legal 
proceedings, and courts of justice; prisons and forms of 
punishment; the parts and functions of the human body ; 
public buildings and the splendid architecture of the 
Temple,—these and still other departments of human 
activity and thought were all familiar to our Lord, show- 
ing that very little in nature and life about him escaped 
his attention. 

He whose words are pictures, who in his instruction 
constantly uses parables and similes with surprising skill, 
has not acquired this power by accident. The greater 
the accuracy of detail, the greater must have been the 
previous observation and reflection. The quiet years at 
Nazareth, we have a right to believe, were spent by our 
Lord in thoughtful study of men and nature,—a study 
productive of such fruit that it could be said of him, 
“ Never man spake likethisman.” In bringing forward 
any illustrations, the reader should be reminded that 
only the actual words of Christ. are drawn upon for this 
purpose, anythiag that was said of him by his disciples 
or by others being carefully excluded. 

Our Lord’s use of objects that can be class under 
agriculture and husbandry will show the extent and care- 
fulness of his habit of observation. He calls attention 
to the grass with.which God has covered the earth, green 
and inviting for the multitudes which he fed to recline 
upon (Matt. 6: 830; Mark 6: 39); to the beautiful lilies 
which adorned the fields (Matt. 6: 28) ; the thistles which 
annoyed the husbandman and cumbered the ground 
(Matt. 7: 16); the thorn through whose matted twigs 
the tender stalks of grain could not force their way 
(Matt. 18:7); the tares which some evil-disposed per- 
son had sown in his neighbor’s wheat (Matt. 13 : 25), 
and which at harvest-time must be gathered out from 
the wheat and burned (Matt. 13 : 30); andghe bramble- 
bush from which no one expected any good (Luke 6: 44). 
He refers to the reed which flourished on the banks of 
the Jordan (Matt, 11:7); he speaks of the sycamine- 


| tree from whose fruit a cooling drink was made (Luke 


17: 6); of the withered branches of vine or ‘fruit-tree 
which the pruner cuts off, and which men gather and 
burn (John 15 : 6); and of the tree the quality of whose 
fruit has proved so poor that the husbandman decides 
to cut it down and use it“for fuel (Matt.7:19). He 
alludes to mint, anise, cummin, rue, and “‘ other herbs” 
(Luke 11 : 42); and to the product of the spikenard 
plant, which was used in anointing the body (Mark 
14: 8, 8). 

Some private gardens are arranged with quiet walks 
where Jesus loves to resort (Luke 13:19; John 18: 2); 
he observes the ground of some rich man, which had 
been cultivated to the highest state of fertility, pro- 
ducing abundance of grain and fruit (Luke 12: 16); 
also the rich pastures where sheep and cattle grazed, 
the fields where laborers tilled, and those which were 
covered with corn, or white with the ripening harvests 
(Matt. 12:1; 24:18; John 4: 35; 10: 9); he refers to 
various qualities of soil,—the good which always rewarded 
the labor of the husbandman, that which was poor, and 
thin, and lacking in moisture, also the very stony ground 
where nothing could mature (Matt. 13 : 3-9), and to that 
where fig-trees were planted, and which needed careful 
dressing (Luke 12 : 6-9); he speaks of the beautiful vine- 
yards which covered the warm slopes of the country in 
every part, the hedges of stone or thorn-bushes about the 
same, the towers whence the keepers watched, the presses 
whence flowed the fragrant juice; the vine,—perhaps 
Christ’s choicest symbol,—and .both its unfruitful 
branches and those that brought forth muck fruit, the 
grapes hanging in rich clusters from <he vines; and, 
lastly, the wine itself, sparkling in the cup, or drank 
new from the press, or kept stored away till by great age 
it had attained the choicest flavor and strength (Matt. 
7:16; 9:17; 21: 88; 26: 27, 29; John 15:1, 2); also 
of the fig-tree putting forth its tender branches and leaves, 
—a sign of approaching summer; some of them were 
barren, and others yielded only evil fruit; others still 
brought forth good fruit, choice figs pleasant to the taste 


and suitable for the nourishment of men (Matt. 7: 16-20; 
21 ; 19-22; 24: $2). , 

He notices the plowman turning the furrow in the 
smooth fields of Galilee; the unskilful plowman looks 
about, and spoils his work; oxen are yoked for service, 
and the yoke may be easy, but is sometimes galling to 
their necks (Matt. 11 : 29, 30; Luke 9 : 62; 14: 19; 
17: 7). He does not fail to notice the insignificant 
mustard-seed; but even this, being sown, develops into 
a tree “as tall as a horse and his rider,” and in its shady 
top the birds find shelter (Matt. 13: 31,32). He observes 
that the kernel of wheat which men sow must die, else 
no new blade is produced (John 12: 24). He watches 
the sower casting seed upon the earth; some seeds fall 
by the wayside, which the birds soon gather up. When 
the seeds have sprung up, some of the stalks are withered 
by the scorching sun, and others perish from lack of 
moisture or on account of the poverty of the soil, while 
others still are choked by thorns. Yet for the most part 
the seed prospers and comes to maturity,—first the blade, 
then the ear, and after that the full corn in the ear 
(Matt. 13: 3-9; Mark 6 : 26-28). The ears are some- 
times plucked, rubbed in-the hand, and the corn eaten 
by hungry travelers (Matt. 12: 1). At length signs 
of the approaching harvest begin to multiply, which 
Christ also observes. The sickle is taken down from its 
resting-place, and reapers and laborers go forth to reap 
and gather—first into bundles, and then into store-rooms 
—the thirty, sixty, or hundred fold which the bountiful 
earth has yielded (Matt. 9 : 37, 38;.13: 30; Mark 4:-8, 
29; John 4:35). Nor does the Master fai! to notice 
some who by stealth or violence reap where they did not 
sow,—that is, in fields belonging to another,—taking 
from others unjustly the accumulations of their honest 
and legitimate toil (Matt, 25: 24; comp. John 4: 36-38). 

For another illustration we may take the business of 
the day, chiefly that of a mercantile character, as bor- 
rowing and loaning money at interest (Matt. 5 : 42; 
Luke 19: 23); buying and selling land (Matt. 13 : 44; 
Luke 14 : 18); carrying on a farm (Matt. 22: 5); the 
buying and selling of cattle, as oxen and sheep, also of 
doves and sparrows, two of the latter being sold for one 
farthing, and five for two farthings (Matt. 10: 29; Luke 
12:6; John 2: 14); the renting or leasing of vineyards 
and lands to those who did not own estates themselves, 
perhaps also to agents or overseers (Matt, 21 : 33, and 
elsewhere); paying and collecting yearly rent for the 
same (Matt. 21 : 34); paying also the landlord of a pub- 
lic house or inn the ordinary charges (Luke 10 : 35); 
dealing in olive oil, at that time a very extensive and 
lucrative branch of, business (Matt. 25: 9, 10); the 
business of changing money, like small brokers of 
to-day (Matt. 21: 12); and the tables or desks on which 
these brokers transact their business he overturns (Mark 
11; 15). 

He alludes to the selling of clothing (Luke 22 ; 36), 
merchandise, and the general business of the trader 
(Matt. 22: 5); to dealers in jewels and precious stones 
(Matt. 7 : 6; 13 : 45); to valuable stones or minerals 
which are fortunately discovered in some hillside or 
field (Matt. 13 : 44); to some who are ambitious to gain 
the whole world (Mark 8 : 36), whose only god is mam- 
mon (Matt. 6 : 24), and to others who accumulate prop- 
erty and keep it (Matt. 6: 19-21); to bills and receipts 
which pass between buyer and .seller (Luke 16 : 6), and 
to the relations of debtor and creditor (Luké 7 : 41-48) 
Some debtors were teo poor to pay what they owed, and 
were released by their creditors from all obligation 
(Matt. 6:12; 18:27); but in the case of others, likewise 
too poor to pay, their hard and exacting creditors sold 
them, together with their wives and children, for debt; 
and some exacting creditors descended even to personal 
violence, taking their debtors by the throat in order to 
wrest from them a few pennies that remained due (Matt. 
18 : 23-25). 

These two topics are the only oneg that we have space 
to give in full. When we count up! the particulars men- 
tioned under the head of social distinctions, we find there 
are upwards of thirty; classes of persons, upwards of 
fifty; marriages and feasts, twenty; social customs, up- 
wards of sixty; dress and clothing, thirty; details con- 
nected with the dead, fifteen; crimes, criminals, courts, 
punishments, forty; a large number under each of the 
heads sailors, shipping, fishing, building, war, weapons, 
soldiers, parts and functions of the human body, rela- 
tions of family and kindred, coins, taxes, etc.; temple 
and synagogical service, twenty ; household and domes- 
tic affairs, upwards of seventy; domestic and other ani- 


ba Where a certain particular is mentioned in more than one of the 
Gospels, it is reckoned as one. This enumeration does not claim to 
be absolutely perfect. 





mals, fifty; and under the aspects of nature, upwards of 
thirty. Sonte of the latter are very striking, affording 
abundant evidence that our Lord was keenly alive to the 
beauty and sublimity of the natural world about him. 
Mountains and the sea, storms and calms, drought and 
the refreshing showers, cold and heat, the sun rising in 
glory upon the hills of Galilee and setting in the midst 
of serene and golden splendors, the light that bathed the 
fair landscapes on every hand,—with these, and still 
other phases of sky and earth, he was deeply impressed. 
It was his Father’s world, and he enjoyed it all. 

During the period of his public career, we find our 
Lord thoroughly conversant with almost every phase of 
life and thought, and able to draw the choicest illustra- 
tions of truth from the objects nearest at hand, Every 
suggestion, comment, or lesson, while it was beautiful, 
was of the most practical character. Here was wisdom 
in daily life. The point that I have tried to illustrate is, 
that this wonderful facility in the use of the objects about 
him was in a large meadure the result of his habit of 
careful observation and reflection during all the years 
previous to the beginning of his public ministry. 





THE MEANING OF OPPORTUNITIES, 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


If people’s first thoughts were but as good and wise as 
their afterthoughts, life would be better and more beau- 
tiful than it is, Wecan all see our errors more clearly 
after we have committed them than we did before. We 
frequently hear persons utter the wish that they could 
go again over a certain period of their life, saying that 
they would live it differently, that they would not repeat 
the mistakes or follies which had so marred and stained 
the record they had made. 

Of course, the wish that one might have a second 
chance with any past period of time is altogether vain. 
No doubt there ofttimes is much reason for shame and 
pain in our retrospects. We live poorly enough at the 
best, even the saintliest of us, and many of us certainly 
make sad work of our life. Human life must appear 
very pathetic, and ofttimes tragical, as the angels look 
down upon it, There are almost infinitely fewer wrecks 
on the great sea where the ships go than on that other 
sea of which poets write, where lives, with their freight- 
age of immortal hopes and possibilities, sail on to their 
destinies. We talk sometimes with wonder of what the 
ocean contains, of the treasures that lie buried far down 
beneath the waves. But who shall tell of the treasures 
that are hidden in the deeper, darker sea of human life, 
where they have gone down in the sad hours of defeat 
and failure? 

“In dim green depths rot ingot-laden ships, 

While gold doubloons, that from the drowned hand fell, 
Lie nestled in the ocean flowers’ bell, 

With love’s gemmed rings once kissed by now dead lips; 

And round some wrought-gold cup the sea-grass whips 
And hides lost pearls, near pearls still in their shell, 
Where seaweed forests fill each ocean dell, 

And seek dim sunlight with their countless tips. 

“So lie the wasted gifts, the long-lost hopes, 

Beneath the now hushed surface of myself, 

In lonelier depths than where the diver gropes 
They lie deep, deep; but I at times behold 

In doubtful glimpses, on some reefy shelf, 
The gleam of irrecoverable gold.” 

Glimpses of these lost things, these squandered treas- 
ures, these wasted possibilities, these pearls and gems of 
life that have gone down into the sea of our past, we 
may have when the reefs are left bare for a moment by 
the refluent tides; but glimpses only can we have. We 
cannot recover our treasures. The gleams only mock 
us. The past will not give again its gold and pearls to 
any frantic appealing of ours. 

There is something truly startling in this irreparable- 
ness of the past, this irrevocableness of the losses which 
we have suffered through our follies or our sins, About 
two centuries ago, a great sun-dial was reared in All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, England, the largest and noblest 
dial, it is said, in the whole kingdom, Over the long 
pointer were written, in letters of gold, the Latin words, 
referring to the hours, “ Pereuntetimputantur.” Literally 
the meaning is, “Theéy perish, and are set down to our 
account;” or, as they have been renderéd in terser 
phrase, “They are wasted, and are added to our debt.” 

It is said that these words on the dial have exerted a 
wonderful influence on the boyhood of many of the dis- 
tinguished men who have received their training at Ox- 
ford, stimulating them to the most conscientious use of 
the golden hours as they passed, and bearing fruit in 
long lives of faithfulness and earnestness. 





The lesson is one that every young person should 
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asked, “ What do you know about George Washing- 
ton?” The teacher knew that these scholars had 
been din the Sunday-school fcr nearly or quite ten 
years, and that they represented six Christian denomi- 
nations. They had thirty minutes in which to write 
out their answers. Tlie result was certainly a sur- 
prise to many who were informed of it, if, indeed, it 
was not to the teacher himself. 

About three-fifths of these pupils showed a lament- 
able lack of knowledge at points where they might 
be supposed to be well informed, The following are 
specimen extracts from some thirty of the written 
answers returned : 

“ Jesus was the father of Christ. He was born in 
Jerusalem in the year one.” 

“ Before Jesus. was born the people did not know 
of any God,” 

“He was the son of David, an Israelite. His 
mother’s name was Mary Magdalene.” 

“ He was the son of Moses and Mary.” 

“He had many sons, and his mother’s name was 
Mary. He drove Adam and Eve out of the garden 
of Eden.” 

“He caused the world to be destroyed by a flood, 
and commanded Noah to build an ark.” 

“ Jesus made the Ten Commandments on a mount, 
while preaching a sermon to his people.” ° 

“ Moat of his life was spent in Jerusalem, preach- 
ing the gospei to the heathen.” 

“He had very few advantages, on account of the 
Jews being down on Christians.” 

“ He was captured while eating with some people, 
and was led between two thieves, bearing his own 
eross, to the place where he was crucified.” 

“He had been on the cross three days when he 
was taken down.” 

“They buried him in a potter's field, purchased by 
one of his disciples.” 

“After his death he arose from the dead, and lived 
on the earth for forty-five years.” 

It is to be borne in mind that the pupils giving 
these answers had been under the influence of the 
Christian family, the Christian Sunday-school, and 
the Christian pulpit ; therefore the blame of the exist- 
ing lack must be shared by all three of these agen- 
cies, instead of being shuffled off on to any one of 
them by itself. It is also a noteworthy fact, reported 
by the teacher,—himeelf a Protestant,—that the best 
answers to the question came from Roman Catholic 
pupils. It will be admitted by Christians generally; 
that the lack of elementary Bible knowledge on the 
part of Protestant children indicated in this examina- 
tion is a cause for profound regret ; but just where 
the trouble is, and how it can be met, is a question 
that woutd not be answered alike by all. 

Of course, this ignorance of elementary knowledge 
is not confined to the realm of Bible study. Pro- 
fessors in our principal American colleges could 
match this series of answers from the examination 
papérs of students in almost any line of history, 
ancient or modern. Nor is the confusion of facts in 
the minds of these pupils more remarkable than that 
which seems to be in the mind of many a lay or 
clerical Bible student in the discussion of Christian 
doctrine. The writer of this paragraph heard one of 
the more prominent lay teachers of the Bible in the 
United States, of a few years ago, cite the words of 
Satan as a proof-text in support of a truth he was 
emphasizing. And many a clergyman uses, in his 
sermons, the words of one of the friends of Job as 
though they were of equal weight with those of one 
of the Apostles. 

It is obvious that with all that is being done in the 
way of home instruction, of Sunday-school teaching, 
and of pulpit preaching, there is still a sad lack of 
elementary Bible knowledge on the part of many 
American children who are sharers in ‘all that is 
secured through these three agencies combined. It 
is equaliy clear that no series of Inductive Bible 
studies, or of lessons according to the Church Year, 
or of topical treatments of duties or doctrines, would 


be sufficient to meet the case. Just what is needful 
is worth thinking about. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How far a superintendent should depend on his bell, 
as a means of enforcing order in his Sunday-school, is a 
question of practical importance. Ht has been often 
treated in these columns. Recently it has had fresh 
attention in connection with the other question, whether 
a superintendent ought to reprove a class or a scholar by 
name from his place in the desk. Both questions are 
dealt with in the following note, from a New York super- 
intendent of exceptional efficiency : 


I have been much interested in the discussion about the “‘ bell- 
ringing ”’ superintendent, and the best method of keeping order 
in the school. You know my views on the bell question. I 
have not used one in five years. I agree with your New Jersey 
correspondent that it is never right to correct scholars from the 
platform, The only true way is to control the school with your 
eyes, Ifa superintendent will use his eyes properly, there will! 
be no trouble about order. Upon taking my place at the desk, 
without farther notice the school immediately comes to order ; 
and I wait until I can hear the clock tick before saying any- 
thing. If, however, one class or one boy is unruly, I simply 
turn and direct my eyes upon the class or boy, and never say a 
word, but look steadily at them. It is surprising how boys, 
girls, or grown people, for that matter, would rather have you 
slap them on the face than look at them steadily; and I have 
seen boys look at me, then nudge the other fellow, and com- 
mence to “ wiggle.” All the time I keep on looking at them 
in a quiet, pleasant, yet firm, way, and inside of half a minute 
they will be as quiet as you wish. During this performance, if 
the rest of the school is in order, all eyes are directed toward 
the class, which, of course, increases the intensity of your look, 
By the use of this plan, have brought a mission audience of 
five hundred people, men, women, and children of all ages, to 
perfect quiet in less than two minutes without saying a word. 
If this meets the eyes of a superintendent who has never tried 
the plan, take it up next Sunday, and see how it works. 


A superintendent who can control his Sunday-school 
without a bell, must be a man who can control himself 
to begin with. But not every superintendent is so much 
of a man as that. He who jingles his bell as a means of 
keeping order calls attention in that way to the fact that 
he is not so much @ man as he ought to be. 


It is always easier tosay what ought to be done, than 
to tell how todo it, Peculiarly is this true of Sunday- 
school work. 
need managing; but not every teacher knows how to 
manage the boys. An article in these pages, two months 
ago, on “The Art of Managing Boys,” by V. F. P., 
attracted attention widely. As a specimen of the ques- 
tions and comments called out by that article, here is a 
letter from a lady teacher in Illinois : 


Permit me to tender sincere thanks to V. F. P. for the article 
“The Art of Managing Boys,” which appeared in your issue of 
March 7. I too have “the corner class of boys” in a large 
Sunday-school,—a baker’s dozen of them, and each a host in 
himself. I sometimes wonder, from a little womah’s standpoint, 
if their excessive restlessness ean possibly be natural, and have 
even considered whether or not it were better for me to give up 
the class altogether, Such was my mental condition when 
V. F.P. wrote me this letter; for it clearly was written for me 
personally. My trouble does not arise from any indifference to 
the particular species of genus homo commonly called “ boy;” 
for I too “like boys.” The postal-card method has been a 
source of great_help to me for many months, and I always am 
heartily glad to see any of my boys; and they are well aware 
of the fact. Still, lam not at all satisfied, and this letter plainly 
tells me that I am the faulty one. The question with me is to 
get the boys interested in the lessons as they are in their school 
work, They are all boys of about fourteen, and every one is a 
lover of history, and I can hold them during the lesson, and 
generally succeed in getting them to remember both the lesson 
and the application; but how to get them to study, or even 
read, their lesson before coming to the class, I am at a loss, and 
would be glad if V. F. P. will help me there. 


From a lady teacher in New York State there comes 
this statement of difficulties in another line: 


I noticed, in your issue of March 7, an article entitled “ The 
Art of Managing Boys,” by V. F, P. Having a class of boys 
in Sunday-school, I was interested in the article. It said: 
“ Be interested in everything that comes up, and you will 
interest. Remember everything dear to their hearts,—skates, 
games, clubs,—and take all remarks as a matter of course, 
without disturbance of countenance,” etc. Now what would 
you do if two or three boyd in the class wished constantly to 
tell stories of their own experience or of something they have 
read, illustrating some truth in the lesson? Of course, one or 
“two even quite lengthy “remarks” can be easily got along 
with; bat when it comes to taking up most of the les#ot hour, 
must we “take all remarks as a matter of course”? It seems 
difficult sometimes to stop ‘them right short in the midst of 
their narrative; and yet, when the interruptions are so fre- 





quent, what time is left for the teacher? If you have the time 


Every teacher of boys knows that the boys |" 





and place, please answer in your Notes on Open Letters, or 
otherwise if you will. 

A repetition and expansion of the troubles already 
indicated are made by another teacher from the last- 
named state, as follows : 


Will you have the kindness to answer in the Notes on ‘aia 
Letters column of your paper this question,—and I hope you 
will bring all your knowledge and sagacity to bear upon the 
subject before you put your reply into print: How can a class 
of boys from fourteen to seventeen be given something to do in 
the Sunday-school class, so that their attention will be fixed 
upon the Sunday-school lesson, and not upon themselves and 
secular matters? What methods can be used to get their atten- 
tion and to keep it? Iam assuming that the teacher always 
has her own lesson, and, with very rare exceptions, is always 
at her post on Sundays, I am satisfied that the fault is in the 
teacher that the scholars show So little interest in their lesson 
and give so little attention to her teaching of the lesson. She 
has it all to say and do, and the class sits either listless or mis- 
chievous through the whole hour, I think I hear you say, 
“Resign!” Not yet, until I am satisfied that she has played 
her last card, She sees her boys only on Sundays, and it does 
seem to me that they ought not to feel that familiarity that 
“breeds contempt.” Indeed, they always treat her with respect ; 
but they are not interested in their lesson, and.she fears that 
soon they will not come to Sunday-school at all. They are at 
that age where they begin to feel that it is not manly enough 
to be a Sunday-school scholar. I am sure that by smoothing 
away some of the difficulties of this teacher you will be doing 
the same kind act for many other disheartened teachers who 
are readers of The Sunday School Times. 


As the best available answer, for the present time, to 
these several questions, another article, on the general 
subject, from V. F. P., under the title of “ How Those 
Boys Were Interested,” is given this week, in the con- 
tributors’ pages. Oiher comments may follow from time 
to time. Meanwhile it may be well to emphasize the 
truth that every one of these questioners is on the right 
track, in recognizing the difficulties named, and in deter- 
mining to keep at the effort of overcoming them. Those 
troublesome boys are the very ones for whom Sunday- 
school work is likely to be most effective; and they are 
in good hands, with such teachers as these, 








. A SPRING WISH. 
BY THE REY. MALTBIE_D, BABCOCK. 


Oh that I may grow! 
I see the leaves out-pushing hour by hour, 
With steady joy the buds burst out a-flower, 
Urged gladly on by nature’s waking power. 


‘Oh that I may grow! 
What though Time cuts his furrows in my face, 
My heart may ever add grace unto grace, 
Graces with added days still keepingpace. 


Baltimore, Md. 





CHRIST'S POWER OF OBSERVATION. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D., 
UNITED States ConsuL aT JERUSALEM, 


If Jesus of Nazareth was merely a human form domi- 
nated in all its movements by his divine nature, then we 
have no right to measure his conduct by the laws which 
govern men; but if we consider that in his human nature 
he was, like ourselves, subject to the laws of growth, we 
have actual ground for our admiration of his wonderful 
words, . 

The practical nature of Christ’s instruction and exam- 
ple is a phase of his character which’ can never be too 
strongly emphasized. The sect of that period known as 
the Essenes shut themselves away from the world in 
order to make themselves better. Whether the world 
was saved or not was no concern of theirs. Cirist, on 
the contrary, came to save the world; and to do this he 
went to the busiest centers, such as Capernaum, Jericho, 
Samaria, Oesarea Philippi, and the rich and populous 
cities of the Decapolis. In our day, false Christianity 
goes to the cell and closes the door upon the world; true 
Christianity goes everywhere among men of every class, 
and tries to do them good. 

Christ’s comments on men and things are always sim- 
ple, but never commonplace. His words arrested the 
attention of the common people, the practical side of 
whose minds is generally strongly developed. There 
was also something in him so remarkable as to compel 
the notice and favorable comment of his enemies; for 
they exclaimed, “How knoweth this man letters?” 
(John 7:15.) This is important testimony to the degree 
of his general intelligence, to the accuracy of his refer- 
ences to history, men, and events, and to the correctness 


of his views of life and conduct.. For the most part, 
Christ’s comments are not generalities, but specific de- 
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tails are brought forward in such a manner as could be 
done only by the most careful observer. Moreover, they 
are all original observations, and not gathered at second 
hand. Again, the diversity or wide range of his observa- 
tions should: receive our notice,—the phases of nature; 
the habits of animals; the aspects of the seasons, of sea, 
earth, and sky; the great variety of vegetable life; the 
different ranks in government; the different classes in 
society; the occupations of men; the details of his own 
trade; fishing and the fisheries of the Sea of Galilee; 
shipping and sailors; Jewish and Roman laws and civil 
customs; manufacturing and trade; dress, clothing, 
household utensils; physicians, their duties and the 
eare of the sick; soldiers, weapons, war, crimes, legal 
proceedings, and courts of justice; prisons and forms of 
punishment; the parts and functions of the human body ; 
public buildings and the splendid architecture of the 
Temple,—these and still other departments of human 
activity and thought were all familiar to our Lord, show- 
ing that very little in nature and life about him escaped 
his attention. 

He whose words are pictures, who in his instruction 
constantly uses parables and similes with surprising skill, 
| has not acquired this power by accident. The greater 





the accuracy of detail, the greater must have been the 
previous observation and reflection, The quiet years at 
| Nazareth, we have a right to believe, were spent by our 
Lord in thoughtful study of men and nature,—a study 
productive of such fruit that it could be said of him, 
“ Never man spake like thisman.” In bringing forward 
any illustrations, the reader should be reminded that 
only the actual words of Christ. are drawn upon for this 
purpose, anythigg that was said of him by his disciples 
or by others being carefully excluded. 

Our Lord’s use of objects that can be class under 
agriculture and husbandry will show the extent and care- 
fulness of his habit of observation. He calls attention 
to the grass with.which God has covered the earth, green 
and inviting for the multitudes which he fed to recline 
upon (Matt. 6: 830; Mark 6: 39); to the beautiful lilies 
which adorned the fields (Matt. 6: 28) ; the thistles which 
annoyed the husbandman and cumbered the ground 
(Matt. 7: 16); the thorn through whose matted twigs 
the tender stalks of grain could not force their way 
(Matt. 18:7); the tares which some evi!-disposed per- 
son had sown in his neighbor’s wheat (Matt. 13 : 25), 
and which at harvest-time must be gathered out from 
the wheat and burned (Matt. 13 : 30); andghe bramble- 
bush from which no one expected any good (Luke 6: 44). 
He refers to the reed which flourished on the banks of 
the Jordan (Matt, 11:7); he speaks of the sycamine- 

| tree from whose fruit a cooling drink was made (Luke 
17:6); of the withered branches of vine or fruit-tree 
which the pruner cuts off, and which men gather and 
burn (John 15 : 6); and of the tree the quality of whose 
fruit has proved so poor that the husbandman decides 
to cut it down and use it “for fuel (Matt.7: 19). He 
alludes to mint, anise, cummin, rue, and “ other herbs” 
(Luke 11 : 42); and to the product of the spikenard 
plant, which was used in anointing the body (Mark 
14: 8, 8). 

Some private gardens are arranged with quiet walks 
where Jesus loves to resort (Luke 18: 19; John 18: 2); 
he observes the ground of some rich man, which had 
been cultivated to the highest state of fertility, pro- 
ducing abundance of grain and fruit (Luke 12: 16); 
also the rich pastures where sheep and cattle grazed, 
the fields where laborers tilled, and those which were 
covered with corn, or white with the ripening harvests 
(Matt. 12:1; 24:18; John 4: 35; 10: 9); he refers to 
various qualities of soil,—the good which always rewarded 

f the labor of the husbandman, that which was poor, and 
thin, and lacking in moisture, also the very stony ground 
where nothing could mature (Matt. 13 : 3-9), and to that 
where fig-trees were planted, and which needed careful 
dressing (Luke 13 : 6-9); hespeaks of the beautiful vine- 
yards which covered the warm slopes of the country in 
every part, the hedges of stone or thorn-bushes about the 
> same, the towers whence the keepers watched, the presses 
whence flowed the fragrant juice; the vine,—perhaps 
% Christ’s choicest symbol,—and .both its unfruitful 
branches and those that brought forth muck fruit, the 
grapes hanging in rich clusters from <he vines; and, 
lastly, the wine itself, sparkling in the cup, or drank 
new from the press, or kept stored away till by great age 
it had attained the choicest flavor and strength (Matt. 
7:16; 9:17; 21: 88; 26: 27, 29; John 15:1, 2); also 
of the fig-tree putting forth its tender branches and leaves, 
—a sign of approaching summer; some of them were 
* barren, and others yielded only evil fruit; others still 
brought forth good fruit, choice figs pleasant to the taste 
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and suitable for the nourishment of men (Matt. 7 : 16-20; 
21 ; 19-22; 24: $2). 

He notices the plowman turning the furrow in the 
rmooth fields of Galilee; the unskilful plowman looks 
about, and spoils his work; oxen are yoked for service, 
and the yoke may be easy, but is sometimes galling to 
their necks (Matt. 11 : 29, 30; Luke 9: 62; 14: 19; 
17: 7). He does not fail to notice the insignificant 
mustard-seed; but even this, being sown, develops into 
a tree “as tall as a horse and his rider,” and in its shady 
top the birds find shelter (Matt. 13: 31,82). He observes 
that the kernel of wheat which men sow must die, else 
no new blade is produced (John 12: 24). He watches 
the sower casting seed upon the earth; some seeds fall 
by the wayside, which the birds soon gather up. When 
the seeds have sprung up, some of the stalks are withered 
by the scorching sun, and others perish from lack of 
moisture or on account of the poverty of the soil, while 
others still are choked by thorns. Yet for the most part 
the seed prospers and comes to maturity,—first the blade, 
then the ear, and after that the full corn in the ear 
(Matt. 13: 3-9; Mark 6 : 26-28). The ears are some- 
times plucked, rubbed in-the hand, and the corn eaten 
by hungry travelers (Matt. 12: 1). At length signs 
of the approaching harvest begin to multiply, which 
Christ also observes. The sickle is taken down from its 
resting-place, and reapers and laborers go forth to reap 
and gather—first into bundles, and then into store-rooms 
—the thirty, sixty, or hundred fold which the bountiful 
earth has yielded (Matt. 9 : 37, 38; 13: 30; Mark 4:.8, 
29; John 4:35). Nor does the Master fail to notice 
some who by stealth or violence reap where they did not 
sow,—that is, in fields belonging to another,—taking 
from others unjustly the accumulations of their honest 
and legitimate toil (Matt. 25: 24; comp. John 4 : 36-38). 

For another illustration we may take the business of 
the day, chiefly that of a mercantile character, as bor- 
rowing and loaning money at interest (Matt. 5 : 42; 
Luke 19: 23); buying and selling land (Matt, 13 : 44; 
Luke 14: 18); carrying on a farm (Matt. 22: 5); the 
buying and selling of cattle, as oxen and sheep, also of 
doves and sparrows, two of the latter being sold for one 
farthing, and five for two farthings (Matt. 10: 29; Luke 
12:6; John 2: 14); the renting or leasing of vineyards 
and lands to those who did not own estates themselves, 
perhaps also to agents or overseers (Matt. 21 : 33, and 
elsewhere); paying and collecting yearly rent for the 
same (Matt. 21 : 34); paying also the landlord of a pub- 
lic house or inn the ordinary charges (Luke 10 : 35); 
dealing in olive oil, at that time a very extensive and 
lucrative branch of, business (Matt. 25: 9, 10); the 
business of changing money, like small brokers of 
to-day (Matt. 21: 12); and the tables or desks on which 
these brokers transact their business he overturns (Mark 
11: 15). ’ 

He alludes to the selling of clothing (Luke 22 ; 36), 
merchandise, and the general business of the trader 
(Matt, 22: 5); to dealers in jewels and precious stones 
(Matt. 7 : 6; 13 : 45); to valuable stones or minerals 
which are fortunately discovered in some hillside or 
field (Matt. 13 : 44); to some who are ambitious to gain 
the whole world (Mark 8 : 36), whose only god is mam- 
mon (Matt. 6 : 24), and to others who accumulate prop- 
erty and keep it (Matt. 6: 19-21); to bills and receipts 
which pass between buyer and seller (Luke 16 : 6), and 
to the relations of debtor and creditor (Luké 7 : 41-43) 
Some debtors were too poor to pay what they owed, and 
were released by their creditors from all obligation 
(Matt. 6:12; 18:27); but in the case of others, likewise 
too poor to pay, their hard and exacting creditors sold 
them, together with their wives and children, for debt; 
and some exacting creditors descended even to personal 
violence, taking their debtors by the throat in order to 
wrest from them a few pennies that remained due (Matt. 
18 : 28-25). 

These two topics are the only oneg that we have space 
to give in full. When we count up! the particulars men- 
tioned under the head of social distinctions, we find there 
are upwards of thirty; classes of persons, upwards of 
fifty ; marriages and feasts, twenty; social customs, up- 
wards of sixty; dress and clothing, thirty; details con- 
nected with the dead, fifteen; crimes, criminals, courts, 
punishments, forty; a large number under each of the 
heads sailors, shipping, fishing, building, war, weapons, 
soldiers, parts and functions of the human body, rela- 
tions of family and kindred, coins, taxes, etc.; temple 
and synagogical service, twenty ; household and domes- 
tic affairs, upwards of seventy; domestic and other ani- 





» Where a certain particular is mentioned in more than one of the 
Gospels, it is reckoned as one. This enumeration does not claim to 





be absolutely perfect. 


mals, fifty ; and under the aspects of nature, upwards of 
thirty. Sonte of the latter are very striking, affording 
abundant evidence that our Lord was keenly alive to the 
beauty and sublimity of the natural world about him. 
Mountains and the sea, storms and calms, drought and 
the refreshing showers, cold and heat, the sun rising in 
glory upon the hills of Galilee and setting in the midst 
of serene and golden splendors, the light that bathed the 
fair landscapes on every hand,—with these, and still 
other phases of sky and earth, he was deeply impressed. 
It was his Father’s world, and he enjoyed it all. 

During the period of his public career, we find our 
Lord thoroughly conversant with almost every phase of 
life and thought, and able to draw the choicest illustra- 
tions of truth from the objects nearest at hand. Every 
suggestion, comment, or lesson, while it was beautiful, 
was of the most practical character. Here was wisdom 
in daily life. The point that I have tried to illustrate is, 
that this wonderful facility in the use of the objects about 
him was in a large meadure the result of his habit of 
careful observation and reflection during all the years 
previous to the beginning of his public ministry. 





THE MEANING OF OPPORTUNITIES, 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


If people’s first thoughts were but as good and wise as 
their afterthoughts, life would be better and more beau- 
tiful than it is. Wecan all see our errors more clearly 
after we have committed them than we did before. We 
frequently hear persons utter the wish that they could 
go again over a certain period of their life, saying that 
they would live it differently, that they would not repeat 
the mistakes or follies which had so marred and stained 
the record they had made. 

Of course, the wish that one might have a second 
chance with any past period of time is altogether vain. 
No doubt there ofttimes is much reason for shame and 
pain in our retrospects. We live poorly enough at the 
best, even the saintliest of us, and many of us certainly 
make sad work of our life. Human life must appear 
very pathetic, and ofttimes tragical, as the angels look 
down upon it. There are almost infinitely fewer wrecks 
on the grest sea where the ships go than on that other 
sea of which poets write, where lives, with their freight- 
age of immortal hopes and possibilities, sail on to their 
destinies. We talk sometimes with wonder of what the 
ocean contains, of the treasures that lie buried far down 
beneath the waves. But who shall tell of the treasures 
that are hidden in the deeper, darker sea of human life, 
where they have gone down in the sad hours of defeat 
and failure? 

“In dim green depths rot ingot-laden ships, 

While gold doubloons, that from the drowned hand fell, 
Lie nestled in the ocean flowers’ bell, 

With love’s gemmed rings once kissed by now dead lips; 

And round some wrought-gold cup the sea-grass whips 
And hides lost pearls, near pearls still in their shell, 
Where seaweed forests fill each ocean dell, 

And seek dim sunlight with their countless tips. 

“So lie the wasted gifts, the long-lost hopes, 

Beneath the now hushed surface of myself, 

In lonelier depths than where the diver gropes 
They lie deep, deep; but I at times behold 

In doubtful glimpses, on some reefy shelf, 
The gleam of irrecoverable gold.” 

Glimpses of these lost things, these squandered treas- 
ures, these wasted possibilities, these pearls and gems of 
life that have gone down into the sea of our past, we 
may have when the reefs are left bare for a moment by 
the refluent tides; but glimpses only can we have. We 
cannot recover our treasures. The gleams only mock 
us. The past will not give again its gold and pearls to 
any frantic appealing of ours. 

There is something truly startling in this irreparable- 
ness of the past, this irrevocableness of the losses which 
we have suffered through our follies or our sins, About 
two centuries ago, a great sun-dial was reared in All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, England, the largest and noblest 
dial, it is said, in the whole kingdom. Over the long 
pointer were written, in letters of gold, the Latin words, 
referring tothe hours, “ Pereuntetimputantur.” Literally 
the meaning is, “ They perish, and are set down to our 
account;” or, as they have been renderéd in terser 
phrase, “They are wasted, and are added to our debt.” 

It is said that these words on the dial have exerted a 
wonderful influence on the boyhood of many of the dis- 
tinguished men who have received their training at Ox- 
ford, stimulating them to the most conscientious use of 
the golden hours as they passed, and bearing fruit in 
long lives of faithfulness and earnestness. 





The lesson is one that every young person should 
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learn. In youth the bours are full of privileges, They 
come like angels, holding in their hands rich treasures 
sent to us from God, which they offer to us. But they 
do not wait long before us, and if we are laggard and 
indolent, or if we are too intent on our own little trifles 
to give welcome to these messengers with their heavenly 
gifts, they quickly pass on and are gone, never to come 
back again to renew the offer. 

The rea) problem of living, therefore, is how to take 
what the hours bring. He who does this will live nobly 
and faithfully, and will fulfil God's plan for his life. 
The difference in men is not in the opportunities that 
come to them, but in their use of these opportunities, 
Many people who fail to make much of their life charge 
their failure to the lack of opportunities. They look at 
one who is continually doing good and beautiful things, 
or great and noble things, and think that he is specially 
favored, that the opportunities which come to him for 
auch things are exceptional. Really, however, it is in 
his capacity for seeing and aécepting what the hours 
bring of duty or privilege, that his success lies, Where 
other men see nothing, he sees a battle to fight, a duty 
to perform,’a service to render, or an honor to win. 
Many # man waits long for opportunities, wondering 
why they never come to him, when really they have 
been passing by him day after day, unrecognized and 
unaccepted. 

- There is a legend of an artist who long sought for a 
piece of sradal-wood, out of which to carve a Madonna. 
At last he was about to give up in despair, leaving the 
vision of his life unrealized, when in a dream he was 
Bidden to shape the figure from a block of oak-wood, 
which was destined for the fire. Obeying the command, 
he produced from the log of common firewood a master- 
piece. 

In like manner many people wait for great and bril- 
liant opportunities for doing the good things, the beauti- 
ful things, of which they dream, while all the plain, 
common days, the very opportunities they require for 
such deeds, lie close to them in the simplest and most 
familiar passing events, and in the homeliest cireum- 
stances. They wait to find sandal-wood out of which 
to carve Madonnas, while far more lovely Madonnas 
than they dream of are‘hidden in the logs of common 
oak which they burn in their open fireplace, or spurn 
with their feet in the wood-yard. 

Opportunities come to all. The days of every life are 
full of them. But the trouble with too many of us is 
that we do not make anything out of them while we 
have them. The next moment theyaregone. One man 
goes through life sighing for opportunities, If only he 
had this or that gift, or place, or position, he would do 
great things, he says; but with his means, his poor 
chances, his meager privileges, his uncongenial circum- 
Stancos, his limitations, he can do nothing worthy of 
himself, Then another man comes up close beside him, 
with like means, chances, circumstances, privileges, and 
circumstances, and he achieves noble results, does heroic 
things, wins for himself honor and renown, The eecret 
is in the man, not in his environment, Mr, Sill puts 
this well in his lines: 

“ This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream : 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields, A prince’s banner 
. Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes, 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
‘And thought, ‘ Had I a sword of keener steel,— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but this 
Blunt thing! ’—he snapped and flung it from his hand, 
And, lowering, crept away, and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore beatead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
Aud ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day,” 


With the blunt sword, broken now, which the craven 
had flung away as unfit for use, the princely hand won 
his great victory. Life is full of illustrations of this very 
experience. The-materials of life which one man has 
despised and spurned as unworthy of him, as having in 
them no chatimed secret of success, another man is for- 
evér picking up out of the dust and with them achieving 
noble and brilliant successes. Men alert and eager are 
wanted, meh with heroic heart and princely hand, to see 
and use the opportunities that lie everywhere in the most 
commonplace life. 

. There is but one thing to do to get out of life all ita 
possibilities of attainment and achievement; we must 


of privilege and of duty, Some people worry themselves: 
over the vague wonder what God’s plan in life is for 
them. They have a feeling that God had some definite 
purpose in creating them, and that there is something 
he wants them to do in this world; and they would like 
to know how they can learn these Divine thoughts for 
their life. The answer is really. very simple, God is 
ready to reveal to us with unerring definiteness his plan 
for our life. This revealing he makes moment by moment, 
showing us in each a little fragment of his purpose. Says 
Faber: “The surest method of aiming at a knowledge 
of God's eternal purposes about us is to be found in the 
right use of the present moment, Each hour comes with 
some little fagot of God’s will fastened upon its back.” 
We have nothing to do, therefore, with anything save 
the privilege and duty of the hour now passing. This 
makes the problem of living very simple. We need not 
look at our life as a whole, nor even carry the burden of 
a single year; if we but grasp well the meaning of the 
one little fragment of time immediately present, and do 
instantly all the duty and take all the privilege that the 
one hour brings, we shall thus do that which will best 
please God and build up our own life into completeness, 
It ought never to be hard for us to do this, 
“ God broke our years to hours and days, that hour by hour 
And day by day, 
Just going on a little way, 
We might be able all along 
To keep quite strong, 
Should all the weight of life 
Be laid across our shoulder, and the future, rife 
With wo and struggle, meet us face to face 
At just one place, 
We could not go; 
Our feet would stop; and so 
God lays a little on us every day, 
And never, I believe, on all the way 
Will burdens bear so deep, 
Or pathways lie so threatening and so steep, 
But we can go, if by God’s power 
We only bear the burden of the hour.” 
Living thus, we shall make each hour radiant with the 
radiancy of duty well done, and radiant hours will make 
radiant years, But the missing of privileges and the 
neglecting of duties will leave days and years marred 
and blemished, and make the life at last like a moth- 
eaten garment. We must catch the sacred meaning of 
our opportunities, if we would liye up to our best. 


Philadelvhia, 


A MESSAGE FROM THE HOSPITAL, 
BY SARAH BACHE HODGE. 





In the ward of a city hospital, lately, a nurse said, 
“Men die here for the want of an encouraging word.” 
The best of medical skill and nursing are not sufficient; 
they: need something from outside the four walls of the 
hospital,—something which you and I could give them. 

We must not go and bid them “ Be patient.” Is there 
any other word harder to hear when one is tediously sick ? 
Patience, I think, is something the Lord teaches himself. 
It is in the long hours when we are alone with him that 
we hear “the still small voice,” that in the busy rush 
and hum of life we may fail to catch. “He gives his 
angels charge of those whosleep. But he himself watches 
with those who wake.” 

Some one has said, “I-don’t use the word ‘patience’ 
to those sick people in the hospital; they don’t under- 
stand that word as well as ‘grit,’ and, when I tell them 
it takes plenty of that, they are sure to answer, ‘ You 
don’t know anything about it, or what it is to lie still 
here and suffer.’ It is a comfort, then, to be able to say, 
* Yes, I do; I learned that lesson the same way you are 
doing.’” There is no difficulty in reaching their deepest 
feelings after that; the kinship of suffering is understood. 
I have seen this clearly proved when one of the visitors 
at a city hospital appeared on crutches. 

It would not be fair, perhaps, to say that they enjoyed 
her visit much more on that account, but the crutches 
certainly were viewed with a great deal of interest. 

It was an unusual event in the lives of those poor sick 
people when they could reverse things a bit, and the 
usually questioned ones became the questianers. 

“ How did you hurt yourself? " 

* Did you have a fall?” 

“ How long have you been hurt?_” 

Such inquiries came with great interest and rapidity. 
And one poor boy, who was suffering greatly, said, “ I’m 
hoping in the springtime you will be all right again, 
ma’am.” Two years afterwards, the visit of the crutches 
was still remembered. 

Pity for ourselves is sure to contract our lives, while 





and make us more nearly like Him who, in his love and: 
‘in his pity, redeemed us. 
The open sesame to hearts wellnigh broken or dis- 
couraged by sorrow and entering 1 is I know, because I’ 
have suffered.” 
“ My life has always run so smoothly,” said a young 
pastor, “I have never had any great sorrow or suffering 
of any kind; it seems almost mockery for me to try and 
comfort my people when they are in trouble, and I have 
been almost tempted to ask God to send some. sorrow: 
into my life that I may learn.” He could not comfort 
them himself, but he could bring the “comforter to 
them, ” 
It has been said that ‘some persons grow very tender 
through suffering, while others throw out prickles.” A 
beautiful chord of music of almost unearthly sweetness, 
which had followed a chord that was full of concentrated 
anguish, was translated by the player as—“ the pain that 
had been,” ‘Now we knowin part” why we should have 
been called upon to pass through the deep waters. 
Ugo Bassi says: 

“The Man of Sorrows and the cross of Christ 

Are more to us than all his miracles,” 

Philadelvhia. 





HOW THOSE BOYS WERE INTERESTED. 
BY V. F. P, 


One Sunday morning my lesson with my girls began 
as usual, As not infrequently happened, the superin- 
tendent came to us for a substitute teacher. All my 
girls had been trained as stbstitutes by taking turns in 
teaching the class during my summer vacations, and 
some enjoyed teaching. Mary volunteered. 

“ Whth class is it?” she asked. 

“That corner class of boys.” 

“Oh, indeed I could not teach them! I tried once, 
and could do nothing with them!” she cried, in real 
distress. 

For that day my point was to have been, “Giving up 
for Christ.” This had already been referred to. Now 
was a time for practical demonstration. 

“My girls can get along very well by themselves, 
with my notes, and I believe I will try those boys my- 
self.” And, with a few words on letting me go “in His 
name,” leaving the notes on the desk, in Lizzie’s charge, 
I was soon in the diagonal class, sometimes called “ the 
worst in the room.” 

Those boys are now mine permanently. Perhaps 
some of the methods employed that have made them a 
rather orderly class may be helpful. It was plain to be 
seen that the lesson on the life of Christ was far above 
their present powers of attention. Six or seven restless 
boys, who had not been trained to listen and take part, 
could not begin so high with a strange teacher. We 
just read the lesson over; and that was enough. It was 
plain they found the Bible extremely uninteresting,—a 
book for girls and, perhaps, older men, but certainly 
not calculated to hold “ Young America.” It was plain 
they did not know its power,—what it had done, what 
it could do, and how miraculous was the story of the 
preservation of its parts. Sometimes it is better to teach 
about the Bible than to teach the book itself. 

What year is this?” I asked. 

Teachers—and they had had plenty—did not always 
ask that question; and the queerness of it absoltitely 
held the boys. Of course, they knew; but they had not 
quite taken in the full idea of the eighteen Christian 
centuries. Naturally the next topic was the spread of 
the gospel and jiroofs of Luke’s ability; for the lesson 
was in Luke. Here it was essential to unfold my vade 
mecum,—a@a map of the world, cut from some mission 
magazine, and colored, for greater clearness, and which 
is always with me in teaching. 

We began at that little keystone country, Syria, at the 
juncture of Europe, Asia, Africa, and we recalled the 
first century of Christianity, and traced its spread, noting 
that to-day the gospel has to be taken back to Syria. 
The College of Physicians at Rome was a splendid objec- 
tive point in the first century. The survey of European 
Christendom of to-day was soon made, and Anierican 
Christianity was speedily located. And what a vast 
proportion of the rest of the world “sat in darkness” ! 

During the rest of the lesson-hour that map lay on my 
deak. We visited South America for a glimpse of re- 
ligion there. One of the boys was born in Brazil. He 
did not believe that there “ the native Indians were ever 
hunted like wild beasts,” as they are, indeed, at times. 

-| We went to Africa. Chance, guided by eternal God, 
had sent me, the day before, a most thrilling description 
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Now it helped me hold those boys entranced with savage 
life and first impressions of Christian ways and doings. 

Since that first day, when those boys were given me, 
this map hes continued as the basis of our lessons. The 
power of the Bible is best illustrated by foreign mission, 
studies. As you tell of the evolution of “dogs” of 
Kaffirs to true manhood through Christianity; as you 
read what changes the Hindoo is capable of from the 
time Martin wrote he as soon expected to see a “dead 
man rise as a Hindoo be converted,” to the time of the 
Ramabai School for Widows, all through Christianity,— 
‘the time would fail me to tell” of our present-day roll 
of heroes and miracles according to the ordinary accept- 
ance of the term,—you find that here, by cultivating 
enthisiasm, “the field is the world,”—that you have 
the best aids to interesting any class at any time. 

We had been studyifg about Elijah’s battle against 
idolatry, and I promised to bring, next time, a tiny 
Japanese “ pocket-god,” sent by a member of the family 
that had worshiped it for some thousand years, 

“Did you remember that idol? I thought about it 
through the week,” said Herbert, when the day came. 

“Yes; [haveit. Itis in this bag, that came from the 
country of the little maid.” 

And a Syrian bag was opened, and the inch-long 
bronze idol appeared, to be passed from hand to hand. 
A real Chinese letter had been lent me, and there were 
three curiosities at once. Of course, we must locate the 
home of each article; and, of course, fresh light would bé 
thrown on the value of Christianity as we pointed out 
Japan, China, and Syria, stopping at intermediate points, 
and speaking, perhaps, of when the Bible was translated 
into the vernacular; for the Chinese letter was from a 
Christian student at Tungchow. 

Nor could the fact be passed over that in Mexico, our 
next-door neighbor, was no Bible for the “indigines,” 
those many Indian tribes, except a poor translation of 
the Gospel of Luke into Nahuath. 

“And why not?” Herbert indignantly asked. 

Ah, “why not,” indeed ! 

When next our International lessons take us into the 
study of Christ’s life, there will be better preparation 
for true appreciation of “the man Christ *Jesus,” “ the 
one altogether lovely.” They can appreciate better the 
strength and nobility of the life that to-day, knowing it 
and living it, raises men from the level of the “ brutes 

«that perish ” te the “measure of the stature of the full, 
ness of Christ.” The value of those three ghort years of 
service will be better understood as Muhammadan, 
Brahmin, Confucianist, and pagan pass in review, and 
show what their religions (fail to) do for them, spite of 
fine systems. They may increase, but do they truly 
elevate? What have they done for the masses? By 
the masses we judge of the power of any religion. 

These things are not beyond the capacity of even the 
smallest child. It is never necessary to, “ talk down” to 
any one, whether in pulpit or class-room. Simplicity 
and clearness can be studied, and then. great truths may 
be made intelligible. Talk to your boys or girls as if 
they were worthy of highest effort and capable of appre- 
ciation. Choose simple words, often asking the meaning 
of even—nay, especially—the simplest. 

Questions must be asked on every point, though great 
care should be taken that they are not asked at random, 
but all tend to a common center. There is a great deal 
of “scattering” in teaching ; and though it is indeed diffi- 
cult to concentrate attention on leading thoughts when 
there is a running fire of unexpected questions and 
digressions from every member of your class, still you 
must try, and 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again.” 

Cultivate patience, perseverance, enthusiasm, and love. 
Each time you must “ put yourself in his place.” Make 
each pupil a unit to yourself, not one of ten; and make 
him understand how important a person he is to aid you 
in improving the class, 

“T want each one of you to think heis the most im- 
portant member of my class,” was the rather paradoxical 
speech that, a Sunday or two ago, roused each of my boys 
to know how that were possible. . 

Patience, perseverance? Why, you are a failure with- 
out them in any line! How much more necessary are 
they in this God-given honor of improving these immor- 
tals, and educating them for the best life here and a bet- 
ter life hereafter! Enthusiasm, love? -They are the 


fire that kindles patience and perseverance into a glow- 
ing power, and gives you the tact that is an essential of 
your armor. 

Because when Albert has been away from class, he 
has each time had a letter telling him how he was missed, 


if he is sick, he sends word that I may not worry. He 
is giving up irregularity, and actually finds he can be 
early, and often lingers for a word after the others have 
gone. His birthday was noticed by a letter that urged 
on him the best use of himself, since he alone could make 
the most of himself; just those few personal words it 
would never do to speak before another, and only referred 
to casually: “ You got my letter? ” 

No matter how often or how long Edward or Fred or 
Herbert may have been away, he is my boy now, and I 
must keep track of him, writing a letter, paying a visit, 
sending a friendly message by some member of the 
family, in any way, at any time, showing deep interest. 

“If my Henry had only had such interest taken in 
him when he went to Sunday-school, he would never 
have given up church and all,” wrote one mother. 

“ Susy said if she stayed away a year from her school, 
her teacher never cared, or asked after her,” said V/illy’s 
mother, when I called to find out if he were sick, and if 
he could not become regular, and also to learn to know 
the home influence that surrounded him. 

Now please explain how teachers can be so very indif- 
ferent: Sugely there are but few of this type. 

Little note-books for some new, suggestive lesson title, 
and a question-slip to be taken home and answered, have 
proved helpful. In review, a blank sheet, with certain 
headings printed on it, made a moét interesting hour. 
We took Elijah, his source, incidents of his life, persons 
associated with, and so on, the boys filling up the blanks 
as they thought of details, and noting especially his 
characteristics, “brave, earnest, faithful,” taking the 
man as a whole, and thinking less of the lessons than of 
the one character we wished to see stand out before us, 
This makes an excellent review exercise, especially when 
the man of your choice is contrasted with some other. 
He is no longer a rather mythological character, but a 
friend and a real personage. 

Germantown, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. | 


TOMMY’S NIGHT OUT. 
BY GUSSIE M. WATERMAN. 





Tommy didn’t want to go to school that day; he 
wanted to stay at home and herd the sheep down on the 
school-section. It would be such fun riding old Gyp. 
He felt cross all the way to the school-house, and crosser 
as he sat making believe study his second-reader lesson. 

He looked up at the broken plaster on the wall where 
the round clock hung; the lazy clock, Tommy thought, 
to have got no farther than ten! He looked at Miss 
Cole’s hair as she stood at the blackboard teaching Mercy 
Griggs, and wondered why it was so snowy white, Then 
he stretched himself up and peeped outside. There was 
Pat Farrell over by the slough herding a few head of 
cattle. Pat could stay at home whenever he liked, while 
he must stay in the hot school-house all the time, Such 
a badly used boy he thought himself ! 

When recegs came, Tommy flew over to Paf, mourn- 
ing his own hard lot, and jumping with delight at Pat’s 
suggestion : 

“Stay out this artérnoon, ’n come ’long o’ me! ” 

“T most b’lieve I could! Katy ain’t here to tell. But 
they might find it out, ’n I’d get whipped.” 

Nine-year-old. Tommy’ wasn’t very strong to fight 
temptation. 

“Now what’s atin’ yer?” sneered Pat. “They'll 
think yer to school, ’n we'll have such fun out here! 
I'l! be over by them willers a-watchin’ ’s arternoon, ’n 
it’ll be cool ’n shady. Let ’em sweat in the ole school- 
house if they want ter.” 

So Tommy promised to go with Pat after the morning 
session, and tried to make himself believe he was very 
happy in having such a plan. 

He couldn’t help thinking of sister Katy as he lay 
about on the prairie grass,—yellow and dry mingled with 
new and green. Katy was at home tending the baby 
brother. She would want to know how far he had gone 
in his reading, and he must make up a story to fell her. 
Katy wanted him to get on well in study every day. 

“ You're awful glum!” declared Pat. “I knowa fine 
lark! Dad’s goin’ away ’fore sundown, ’n I don’t care 
for Moll ’n Jim. We'll stay out all night,—sleep in the 
haystack over there! ” ; 

“ But they won’t know,—mother'll ”— 

“ Oh, now! what's scarin’ the baby ?” sneered naughty 
Pat again. “ Won’t they think you’re over to Harter’s 
all night, same ’s you was t’other week?” 





So Tommy listened again, forgetting that his mother 





had charged him not to be much with Pat Farrell. 
wouldn’t it be nice fun! 

“There’s our man, Charley, seedin’ over on our old 
claim,” said Tommy, looking north-west. “ I’ll go over 
*n look in the shanty ’n see ’f he’s got any bread left in 
his basket for our suppers.” 

“Now that’s a fine feller as yer are!” said smooth- 
tongued Pat. 

“My, did you think of the wolves, Pat? ” cried Tommy, 
rather alarmed at the thought of having such creatures 
prowling around them while asleep in the stack. 

They had eaten the stolen supper, and were hollowing 
out nests for themselves. 

“ There’s five or six over there by the coteaux where 
Fred Stein threw his ole hess! I’m scared, I am; ain’t 
you?” 

“ Oh, well, we’ll go over to Harter’s barn then!” said 
Pat. “I don’t want Harter to see me; let’s wait till it’s 
darker, ’n he’s eatin’ supper.” 

Surely something was wrong when Tommy did want 
to see Harter, the kind-hearted bachelor who often had 
the little boy to visit him in his tiny house and taste the 
sweet griddle-cakes of his own making. 

They skulked along past Harter’s in the deepening 
dusk, Tommy peeping in to see him and his man cosily 
eating and chatting. They crawled into a big manger, 
and Tommy tried to think he was happy, as happy as if 
he were home in his own bed. But his mother would 
have heard from him say some words of thanks and 
prayer to his heavenly Father before he went to bed, 
He couldn’t pray before Pat, and he did not feel like 
saying anything to that Father; he seemed very far 
away from him. He thought of the last Sunday-school 
lesson, and the big boy away in the far country. 

The horses stamped in the dark night, and Harter’s 
old cow said “ Mur-r-r!” now and then, startling Tommy 
in his strange sleep. He woke, and thought of mother 
and Katy and the baby brother, and wished that he 
hadn’t begun that day wrong by feeling cross, 

“Come oh, come!” Pat was pulling him before it was 
fairly light. ‘‘ Harter ’n Joe ’ll be here to milkin’ ’fore 
we know it. Let’s get over to our place!” 

Tommy’s head ached, and he didn’t say a word as he 
followed Pat home. He didn’t have a bit of appetite for 
the fried potatoes Moll gave him. He looked very sorry 
as he stood about waiting for school-time. 

“Such a dumpy-mumpy!” laughed Pat. 
ketch it, likely. What a dirty face! 
My sakes !” 

You know, boys, the ones who get you into trouble 
never give you any help or comfort when you feel your 
trouble and want to get out. 

By and by the boy saw Charley coming in the green 
farm wagon, and Katy’s tin-pail flashing and her pink 
apron blowing as she jumped out by the school-house 
door. 

Tommy turned away his head as he walked along and 
met Charley. 

“See here, Tom!” said the man, “if you’ve ben a 
doin’ wrong,—an’ you look like you have,—you’d better 
go to your mother, and fix it up. She thinks you ben 
to Harter’s all night.” 

“Why, Tommy Fletcher!” cried Katy, as he crept 
along by the schoolhouse, “You ain’t fit one bit to 
come to school. Let me wash your face.” 

“I’m sick. I guess I’m pooty sick,” whined poor 
Tommy. “I—I haven’t been good, an’—an’—I oughter 
go right home and tell mother. My head aches dretful.” 

“ Well, go along,home; and be sure to confess every- 
thing to your mother,” said Miss Cole, who had just 
come up. 

Mrs. Fletcher saw the little boy coming wearily up 
the hill, and she ran to meet him; and when she was 
holding him close, while he sobbed out his trouble in 

her arms, he thought again of the Sunday-school lesson, 

She bound up his head in cool, wet cloths, and led him 
upstairs to bed, where he slept until noon, when his 

headache was gone. So, with the joy of forgiveness in 
his heart, he trotted off to school after dinner, and took . 
up the old Second Reader quite cheerfully, studying with 
all his might. 

“T’ll never stay out again in all my life,” he told his 
mother. “’Tain’t a grain of fun, if you do think it’s 
goin’ to be; an’ it makes me sick to think of it, Don’t 
you s’pose that son in the Bible felt mean when he 
thought about bein’ away off, doin’ wrong, if he did have 
a party, ’n’ a ring, ’n’ everything?” 

“T dare say he did,” said his mother. “May God 
help you to do nothing that makes you feel bad when 
you think it over! ” 


Oh, 


“ You'll 
An’ yer clo’es! 





Elrod, S. Dak. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—-~<»--— — 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1891.] 








‘L. April 6.—Saved from Famine.. 2 Kings 7 : 1-16 

2. April 12.—The Good and Evil in Jebun..........-rccererserens 2 Kings 10 : 18-31 

3. April 19.—Jonab Sent to Nineveh.. Jonah 1 : 1-17 

4. April 26.—Nineveh Brought to Repentance........... ...-+..00+« Jonah 3: 1-10 

6. May 3.—Israel Often Reproved..... ccccccsccverecsseeensersererseeeee Oe 4 5 4-13 
(Also, Ascension Lesson, Mark 16; 14-20.) 

6. May 10.—Israel’s Overthrow Foretold.......... ....<::-sereessere-A08 8 : 1-14 





7. May 17.—Sin the Cause of Sorrow... ....-+00 .».- Hosea 10 : 1-15 

(Also, Whitsunday Lesson, John 16 : 7-20.) 

S&S. May 24,.—Captivity of lsrael.................... 2 Kings 17 : 6-18 

9% May 31.—The Temple Repaired....... sossseeeee 2 Ohron, 24: 4-14 

10. Tune 7,—Hezekiah the Good King.g........cesecececsereeseres 2 Chron. 29 ; 1-11 
11, June 14.—The Book of the Law Found... ..2 Chron. 34 ; 14-28 
12. June 21.—Captivity of Judab................. cesecevtssevereeed Kings 26 : 1-12 
13. June 28.—Review,; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 2 : 1-18; or, Mis 

sionary Lesson, Isa. 60 : 1-12. 







LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, MAY 24, 1891. 
TitLe: CAPTIVITY OF ISRAEL, 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Kings 17 : 6-18. Memory verses: 16-18,) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


6 {In the ninth yearof Ho-sh’a | 6 Intheninth year of Hoshea,the 
the king of As-syr’i-a took Sa-mai’- king of Assyria took Samaria, 
ri-a, and carried Is’ra-el away into and carried Israel away unto 
As-tyr'i-a, and placed them in Assyria, and placed them in 
Hilah ané in Ha’bor by the river Halah, and in Habor, on the 
of Go’zan, and in the cities of the river of Gozan, and in the cities 
Médes. 7 of the Medes, And it was so, 
" 9 Forsoit was,thatthechildren| because the children of Israel 
Of Is’ra-el had sinned against the had sinned against the Lorp 
Lorp their God, which had their God, which bronght 
brought them up out of the land them up out of the land of 
of E’gypt, from under the hand of Egypt from under the hand 
Phé’radh king of E’gypt, and had of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
feared other gods, 8 had feared other gods, and 

8 And walked in the statutes walked in the statutes of the 
of the heathen, whom the Lorp nations, whom the Lord cast 
cast out from before the children out from before the children of 
of Is’ra-el, and of the kings of Is’- Israel, and of the kings of Is- 
ra-el, which they had made. rael, which they' made, And 

9 And the children of Is‘ra-e) the children of Isracl did 
Gid secretly those things that were secretly things that were not 
not right against the Lorp their right against the Lorp their 
God, and they built them high God, and they built them high 
places in all thefr cities, from the places in all their cities, from 
tower of the watchmen to the the tower of the watchmen to 
fénced city: 10 the fenced city. And they set 

10 Andthey set them upimages| ‘hem up *pillars and Asherim 
and groves inevery high hill,and| upon every high hill, and 
under every green tree : 11 under every green tree: and 

11 And there they burnt incense there they burnt incense in all 
in all the high places, as did the the high places, as did the 
heathen whom the Lorp carried nations whom the Lorp ¢ar- 
away. before them ; and wrought ried away before them; and 
wicked things to provoke the | ‘ wrought wicked things to pro- 
Lorp to anger : ‘ 12 voke the Lorp to anger: and 

12 Forthey served idols, whereof they served idols, whereof the 
the Lorp had said unto them, Ye; Lorp had said unto them, Ye 
shall not do this thing. 18 shall not do this thing. Yet 

13 Yet the Lorp testified against the Lorp testified unto Israel, 
Ts’ra-el, and against Ji’dah, by and unto Judah, by the hand 
all the prophets, and by all the of every prophet, and of every 
seers, saying, Turn ye from your seer, saying, Turn ye from your 
evil ways,and keep my command- evil ways, and keep my com- 
ments and my statutes, according mandments and my statutes, 
toall the law which I commanded according to all the law which 
your fathers, and which I sent to Icommanded your fathers, and 
you by fly servants the prophets. which I sent to you by the hand 

14 Notwithstanding, they would of my servants the prophets. 
not hear, but hardened their | 14 Notwithstanding they would 
necks, like to the neck of their| . not hear, but Rardened their 
fathers, that 4id not believe in| neck, like to the neck of their 
the Lorp their God. fathers, who believed not. in 

15 And they rejected his stat-| 15 the Lord theirGod. And they 
utes, and his covenant that he rejected his statutes, and his 
made with their fathers, and his| covenant that he made with 
testimonies which he testified| their fathers, and his testimo- 
against them ; and they followed | nies which he testified unto 
vanity, and became vain, and them ; and they followed van- 
went after the heathen that were ity, and became vain, and went 
round about them, concerning after, the nations that were 
whom the Lorp had charged| round about them, concerning 
them, that they should not do whom the’ Lorp had charged 
like them. them that they should not do 

16 And they left all the com-/ 16 like them, And they forsook 
mandmentsof the Lorp their God, all the commandments of the 
and made them molien images, Lorp their God,and made them 
even two calves, and made a grove, molten images, even two 
aud worshipped all the host of calves, and made an Asherah, 
heaven, and served Ba’al. and worshipped all the host of 

17 And they caused their sons | 17 heaven, and served Baal. And 
and their daughters to pass they caused their sons and 
through the fire, and used divina- their daughters to pass through 
tion and enchantments, and sold the fire, and used divination 
themselves to do evil in the sight 
of the Lorp, to provoke him to | 
anger. was evil in the sight of the 

18 Therefore the LornD whs very LorD, to provoke him to anger. 
angry with Is’re-el, and removed | 18 Therefore the LORD was very 
them out of his sight: there was angry with Israel, dnd removed 
none left but the tribe of J0/dah them out of his sight: there 
only. was none left but the tribe of 

Judah only. 
1Or, practised *Or, 


The American Revisers would substitute “ on the Habor, the,” for “ in 
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themselves to do that which 
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wnto all things.—1 Tim, 4 : 8. 


also forsaken you,—2 Chron, 24 : 20, 


and enchantments, and sold- 


LESSON PLAN. . - 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Sinning.and Serving. 
Go.pen Text FoR THE QuARTER: Godliness is profitable 


Lesson Toric: Forsaking and Forsaken. 


1. Forsaking the Lord, vs. 7-11. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Serving False Gods, vs. 12-17. 
3. Forsaken of God, vs. 6, 18. 


GoLpEN Text: Because ye have forsaken the Lord, he hath 


Datty Home REapIncs: 


M.—2 Kings 17 : 6-18, Captivity of Israel. 
T.—2 Kings 18: 1-12, Cause of the captivity. 
W.—Lev. 26 : 14-38. Captivity foretold. 
T.—Deut. 28 : 58-68. Captivity foretold. 
F.—Deut. 29 : 10-29. Captivity foretold. 
$.—Psa. 137: 1-9. The psalm of captivity. 
$.—Isa. 35: 1-10. Return from captivity. 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 
I, FORSAKING THE LORD. + 


|. Jehovah’s Goodness to Israel : 
The Lord, ... which brought them up out of ... Egypt (7). 
The Lord brought thee out of Egypt (Exod. 13:9). - 
I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out, (Exod. 20 : 2). 
Thou b htest « viné out of Egypt (Psa. 80 : 8). 
With a high arm led he them forth out of it (Acts 13+ 17). 
il. Israel’s Sins Against Jehovah : 

Israel did secretly those things that were not right (9). 
Clear thou me from hidden faults (Psa. 19 : 12). 
Their course is evil, and their force is not right (Jer. 23 : 10), 
They know not to do right (Amos 8 : 10). 
Thy heart is not right before God (Acts 8 : 21). 
I. Israel’s Provocation of Jehovah: 

They ... wrought wicked things to provoke the Lord (11). 
Hearken unto‘his voice; provoke him not (Exod. 23 : 21). 
How long will this people despise me? (Num..14 : 11.) 


How oft did they rebel against him! (Psa. 78 : 40.) 
Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? (i Cor. 10 : 22.) 


1, ‘“Israel bad sinned against the Lord their God.” (1) Jehovah's 
relation to Israel; (2) Israel s conduct to Jehovah.—(1) Israel's 
gtacious God; (2) Israel's grievous sins. 
“Israel did secant Sacer things that were not right.”” (1) Sin- 
ning seriously; (2) Sinning secretly. 
. “ Wrought wicked things to provoke the Lord to anger.” (1) 
Man's wicked deeds; (2) God’s mage anger.—(1) Men pro- 
voking God ; (2) God provoked at © 


ep 


Il, SERVING FALSE GODS, 
|. Idols Served: 


They served tdols (12). 


He did very abominably in following idols (1 Kings 21 : 26). 
He . . . served the idols that his father served (2 Kings 21 : 21). 
They forsook the house of the Lord, ...and served the. . . idols 

(2 Chron. 24 : 18). 

Ashamed be all they that serve graven imagés (Psa. 97 : 7). 
ll. Jehovah Disregarded: 
They would not hear, but hardened .their neck (14). 
Ths 7 spake to... his peopje: but they gave no heed (2 Chron. 
My people hearkened not to my voice (Psa. 81 : 11). 
They said, We will not hearken (Jer. 6 : 17). 
They rebelled against me, and would not hearken (Ezek. 20 : 8). 
itl. Commandments Rejected : 
They rejected his statutes, and his covenant (15). 
Thou hast rejected the word of the Lord.(1 Sam. 15 : 28). 
Ye have set at noughtall my counsel (Prov. 1 : 25). 
As for my law, they have rejected it (Jer. 6 : 19). 
He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my sayings (John 12 : 48). 

1, ‘* They served idols.” (1) In disobedience to God’s commands; 
To the neglect of Jehovah; (8) To the debasement of them- 
selves. 

2. “Turn ye from your evil yon 4 (1) Israel’s evil ways; (2) 

Jehovah's gracious call; (3) Jehovah’s wise direction. 

8. “ They forsook all the commandments of the Lord.” (1) God's 

commandments; (2) Israel’s abahdonment.—({1) Commands; (2) 

Abandonment ; (3) Penalty, j 


Ill, FORSAKEN OF GOD. 
1. israel Carried Away : 

The king... carried Israel away into Assyria (6). 
The king of Assyria carried Israel away (2 Kings 18 ; 11). 
Behold, the Lord will hurl thee away (Isa. 22 7). 

The wind shall carry them away (Isa. 41 : 16). 
I will carry you away beyond Babylan (Acts 7 : 48), 
il. Israel in Captivity : 

The king ... placed them in Halah, and in Habor (6). 
And you will I scatter among the nations (Lev. 26 : 33). 
Ameos these nations shalt thou find no ease (Deut. 28 : 65). 


e Lord . . . cast them into another land (Deut. 29 : 28). 
We wept, when we remembered Zion (Psa. 1387 : 1). 


il. Out of God’s Sight: ; 
The Lord . . . removed them out of his sight (18), 


This house . . . will I cast out of my sight (1 Kings 9 : 7). 
1 will remove Judah also out of my sight (2 Kings / : 27). 
He .. . shall not be established before mine eyes (Psa. 101 : 7). 
Cast them out of my sight, and let them go forth (Jer. 15 : 1). 
1. “The king of Assyria took Samaria.” (1) God directing; (2) 
Assyria acting; (3) Samaria suffering.—(i) Samaria captured ; 
(2) Assyria triumphant; (3) Jehovah vindicated. 
2. “The Lord. was very angry with Israel.”’ (1) Israecl’s sins; (2) 
Jehovah's anger ; (3) Israel’s penalty.—(1) Sin in man; (2) Anger 


in 1 
8. “‘ There was none left but the tribe of Judah only.” (1) Judah’s 
fidelity rewarded ; (2) Israel’s iniquity punished. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FORSAKING GOD. 


Warned against (Josh. 24 : 20; 1 Chron. 28 : 9), 
Repudiated (Josh. 24 : 16). 

Practiced (Deut. 32 : 15; Isa, 65 : 11). 

For other gods (Judg. 2: 12; 10:18; Jer. 1: 16). 
Is sin (1 Sam. 12:10; Jer. 2: 13), 

Brings wrath (Ezra 8 : 22 ; Isa. 1 : 28). 

Brings suffering (Deut, 81 : 17 ; 2 Kings 21 : 14). 
Brings shame (Isa. 1 : 29.; Jer. 17 : 13). 

Brings chastisement (Psa. 89 : 30-33). 





Habor, on the,” in verse 6; “ who” for * which” in verse 7; “ fortified” 
for " fenced” in verse 9; and “ Jehovah ” for “ the Lory” throughout. 


*. 





‘ LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
Ivtervexine Events.—The decline of the kingdom of 
Israel (from Jeroboam II. to Hoshea) has been sketched 
already, in connection with the prophets, of whom Hosea 
lived until just before the siege of Samaria. The Assyrian 
kings made several attacks upon Israel. An Assyrian in- 
scription claims that Shalmaneser I. took tribute from 
Jehu. The first scriptural record of an Assyrian inva- 
sion is in 2 Kings 15: 19, where Pul is named as invader. 
Menahem paid him an immense sum, and thus secured his 
support against some faction in the Israelitish kingdom. The 
rival is not named, but the briefer chronology permits. the 
view that Pekah had already conspired against Menahem. 
The next invasion was by Tiglath-Pileser II. (2 Kings 15: 
29), who attacked Pekah, and took a large part of the kinz- 
dom. Schrader and other Assyriologists identify this monarclr 
with Pul. The shorter chronology allows of this identifica- 
tion, but the usual view makes the reign of Menahem earlier 
than the reign of Tiglath-Pileser II. Pekah and Rezin, 
king of Syria, became allies against Judah; hence Ahaz, king 
of Judah, purchased the help of Tiglath-Pileser, who subdued 
Syria. It is probable that Hoshea was encouraged, in his re- 
volt against Pekah, by the Assyrians, He became a tribu- 
tary tothe Assyrian king, ShalmaneserIV., yet soon attempted 
to free himself by seeking alliance with So (Shebek I.), king 
of Egypt. This.led toa new invasion, and Hoshea was-im- 
prisoned. The siege of Samaria was begun, continuing: for 
three years. Toward the close of this siege, according to an 
Assyrian inscription, Sargon became king.- 

PLaces.—Rawlinson identifies Halah with Chalcitis, near 
the river Khabour, which empties into the Euphrates. Habor 
‘he supposes to be the name of this river, and Gozan the namie 
of the district on the upper part of the river (Gauzanitis) 
The cities of the Medes would be in a district east of this. 
Others identify Halah with Calah, south of Nineveh, once 
the capital of Assyria, But others place all these localities 
farther to the north-east, on the borders of Media. 

Tuwe.—The fall of Samaria is usually assigned to B. C. 
721. If Sargon completed the capture, this date is allowable, 
since he usurped the throne in B.C. 722. But if, as others 
hold, Shelmaneser lived to the close of the siege, then B. C. 
722 is preferable. In 2 Kings 18: 10 it is not asserted that 
Shalmaneser took the city. .The Assyrian inscription of 
Sargon is defective, but seems to assert that Samaria fell at 
the beginning of his reign. 

Prrsons,—There is no person named, except Hoshea, the 
last king of Israel. The king of Assyria referred to seems to 
be, not Shalmaneser, but Sargon (comp. Isa. 20: 1), who 
reigned from B. C. 722 to 705. 

IncrDENTS.—The capture of Samaria and the deportation 
of the inhabitants of Israel into Assyria; the reason for this 
calamity the sin of idolatry, which the people committed 
repeatedly and in many ways; this was done in spite of the 
command of God, the repeated warnings of prophets and 
seers. They left the Lord their God, and followed after the 
gods of other nations, made molten images and other idols, 
committing other abominations, provoking the Lord to anger. 
Therefore the Lord in his anger removed them, and Judah 
only was left. 

PARALLEL PassaGE.—2 Kings 18 : 9-12. « 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The overthrow of the kingdom of the ten tribes, and the 
deportation of the people, suggests & painful contrast with 
the record of their original settlement in the land of Canaan 
under Joshua. They took possession of the land attended at 
every step by the miraculous tokens of God’s presence and 
power. Now they suffer ignominious defeat by the armies of 
Assyria, and are exiled into distant lands, from which they 
never returned: The civil historian seeks the causes in the 
political movements of the period. The Assyrians themselves 
traced it to the power of the deities whom they worshiped. 
The sacred historian finds the solution in the moral causes 
which are here depicted. Israel had forsaken the Lord, and 
broken their covenant with him, and he, in return, cast them 
off, and expelled them from the land which he had given 
them. That the power of the Assyrian arms would have 
availed nothing against them, if they had not forfeited the 
assistance and protection of the Lord, is demonstrated by the 
signal and disastrous defeat of Sennacherib when he threat- 
ened Jerusalem (2 Kings 19 : 34, 365). To the eye of the 
prophet Isaiah (Isa. 1@: 5-7), Assyria was but an instrument 
in the hand of Jehovah to accomplish his sovereign purpose. 
It was but the rod which the Lord made use of to chastise 
his transgressing people. It had no independent power to go 
beyond the commission which it had received. 

Verse 6.—In the ninth year of Hoshea: This king is de- 
seribed (2 Kings 17: 2) as doing evil in the sight of the 
Lord, bat not equaling his. predecessors in criminality — The 


ing exile of the inhabitants, is detailed upon the Assyrian 





Brings abandonment of God (Jer. 23 : 33, 39). 


monuments; and it is an interesting and striking fact that 


king of Assyria took Samaria: This capture, with the result-. 
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the cuneiform records assign it to the very same year as the 
biblical chronology ; namely, B.C, 722, the computation from 
the Assyrian annals being based upon eclipses therein men- 
tioned. In an inscription recording his various expeditions, 
the Assyrian king Sargon claims that he effected the conquest 
of Samaria in the first year of his reign. It appears, there- 


¢ fore, that, while the city was invested by Shalmaneser (2 


Kings 18: 9), this monarch died during the three years’ 
siege, which was accordingly completed by Sargon. And it 
is observable that the capture of the city and the deportation 
of the people are not ascribed, either in the passage before us 
or in chapter 18, to Shalmaneser, but to “the king of As- 
syria.”—And car?ied Israel away unto Assyria: The policy of 
Assyrian monarchs, of which repeated mention is made in 
the native monuments, was to transport conquered peoples 
from their homes, and locate them elsewhere in their do- 
minions, reducing their power by dispersing them, and break- 
ing up their alliances with contiguous states, and thus check- 
ing conspiracies and insurrections, In the present instance, 
they not only transplanted the Israelites, but brought in fresh 
settlers from other lands, to occupy the depopulated territory 
(2 Kings 17 : 24).—And placed them in Halah, and in Habor, 
on the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes: Habor and 
Gozan are named on Assyrian monuments, Habor has by 
some been conjecturally identified with the Chebar of Ezekiel 
1: 1, where the captives of Judah were subsequently settled. 
It was probably the same as the Khabour, an affluent of the 
Euphrates; and Gozan, or Gauzanitis, was the region through 
which it flowed, to which Halah may have been contiguous. 
All would thus be in Mesopotamia, which was included in 
Assyria in the wide sense, embracing the whole Assyrian 
empire. Others insist upon locating them in Assyria proper, 
and make the Habor a tributary of the Tigris. 

Verse 7.—And it was so, because the children of Israel had 
sinned against Jehovah their God: This was the penalty of 
their transgression against God. Whatever second causes 
may have been concerned in its production, whatever may 
have been the immediate occasion to which this result was 
traceable, the great underlying cause in the providence of 
God was their great sin against their covenant Lord, for 
which this was the righteous retribution.— Who brought them 
up out of the land of Egypt: This signal deliverance, so mar- 
velously wrought, by which they were brought into existence 
as a nation, laid them under perpetual obligation of gratitude 
and obedience (Exod. 20: 2), and is here referred to as 
enhancing the guilt of their breaking his laws and deserting 
his service.—I’rom under the hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt: 
This is a reminder of the servitude and hard-hearted oppres- 
sion from which the Lord had set them free.—And had feared 
other gods: In direct violation of his express and pften-repeated 
command (Exod. 20: 3; 34: 14; Deut. 6: 14). 

Verse 8.—And walked in the statutes of the nations : This was 
expressly prohibited (Lev. 18: 3), from which the expression 
is here borrowed (comp. Deut. 12: 31; 18 : 9).— Whom Jeho- 
vah cast out from before the children of Israel : Deuteronomy 9 : 4. 
They were involving themselves in the very iniquities for 
which the Canaanites had been punished by expulsion from 
the land, and thus bringing upon themselves a like penalty.— 
And of the kings of Israel, which they made: The statutes made, 
or, as in the margin, practiced, by the kings of Israel, aré the 
usages and regulations pertaining to the idolatry introduced 
by them (comp. Mic. 6 : 16). 

Verse 9.—And the children of Israel did secretly things that 
were not right against Jehovah their God: The reference may 
be to mysterious rites, performed only in seclusion, in the 
presence of a select few, or iniquities that would not bear 
the light of day, and therefore sought concealment (Ezek. 8 : 
12). The original expression is one of doubtful meaning. It 
may mean “they covered Jehovah, their God, with things 
that were not right,”—that is to say, they ovscured their 
view of God, destroyed all just apprehensions of him, by their 
gross idolatries,—or possibly, “they covered Jehovah with 
words that were not right,”—that is, they used perverted lan- 
guage respecting the Lord, inculcated false notions respecting 
him.—And they built them high places in all their cities: The 
law required them to present their sacrifices at but one 
place,—that which the Lord should choose out of all their 
tribes, to put his name there (Deut. 12: 5, 6). legitimate 
sanctuaries were called high places, being commonly, though 
not uniformly, on elevated spots.—From the tower of the watch- 
man to the fortified city: The tower erected in wild and unfre- 
quented regions, where shepherds were guarding their flocks. 
The phrase seems to have been a proverbial one, and is 
repeated in 2 Kings 18: 8. These unlawful sanctuaries were 
set up everywhere, in the most solitary regions and in forti- 
fied and populous cities. 

Verse 10.—And they set them up pillars and Asherim: The 
pillars were rude stones erected, and the asherim were wooden 
posts set up beside their altars as idolatrous symbols in the 
worship of Baal and Astarte. Both were strict!y prohibited 
in the law (Deut. 16: 21, 22),— Upon every high hill, and under 
every green tree: They offer their worship on lofty summits, 
lifted above the common level of the world, and penetrating 
toward heaven, imagining that thus they are drawing nigh 





from the outside world; in that solemn silence and solitude 
they feel themselves alone with God. This is again in direct 
violation of the statute (Deut. 12 : 2). 

Verse 11.—And there they burnt incense in all the high places : 
The offering of incense, in all ancient religions, represented 
worship or prayer. Sweet odors ascended to heaven suggested 
that which was agreeable to the Deity, and would serve to 
placate him.—As did the nations whom Jehovah carried away 
before them: These practices were borrowed from the idola- 
trous Canaanites, whose usages they were charged to avoid.— 
And wrought wicked things to provoke Jehovah to anger: These 
abominable and offensive rites were especially displeasing to 
God; their engaging in them would certainly excite his dis- 
pleasure, and yet they acted as if it were their deliberate 
design to displease him. 

Verse 12.—And they served idola: The Hebrew word here 


employed is a contemptuous one, signifying logs, or blocks 


of wood or stone, and is adopted from the law (Lev. 26 : 30; 
Deut. 29: 17). 

Verse 13.— Yet Jehovah testified wnto Israel: In addition to 
the ancient statutes which they possessed, he sent to them 
living messengers to announce his will.—And unto Judah: 
The great body of this passage relates to the ten tribes, and 
is introduced to explain the fact that the Lord cast them off and 
sent them into captivity. Thig incidental allusion to Judah 
suggests, however, that they too shared, to a certain extent, 
in the culpability of Israel, and were in like manner warned, 
and were ultimately to experience a similar penalty.— By the 
hand : That is, through the instrumentality.— O/ every prophet, 
and of every seer: These words are substantial equivalents, 
and are joined together to suggest the multiplicity of the 
divine messengers sent to them. §trictly speaking, the 
“prophet” denotes one who speaks in God’s name and by 
his authority ; “theseer” one to whont is granted an insight 
into the will and purposes of God.—Saying, Turn ye from your 
evil ways: Repent, and forsake your sins, This negative duty is 
followed by the pasitive injunction “ And keep my command- 
ments and my statutes,”—an obedience exact, universal, and 
constant, not submitting to some requirements and not to others, 
at certain times and not at others. It is all invested with the 
same divine authority.—According to all the law which I com- 
manded your fathers : The Mosaic law, which is here declared 
to have emanated from God himself; and, while it was origi- 
nally delivered to former generations, was still equally bind- 
ing on their descendants.—And which I sent to you by the hand 
of my servants the prophets: The messages of the prophets pro- 
ceeded from the same divine source as the law itself, and were 
of the same binding force. 

Verse 14.—Notwithstanding they would not hear: They did 
not obey, they did not even listen to the word that was sent 
them.— But hardened their neck : This iq expressive of deter- 
mined obstinacy, inflexible, and unyielding (Dent. 10: 16). 
The figure is drawn from one who sets himself resolutely in 
his course and pushes forward, regardless of all that would 
turn him aside.—Like to the neck of their fathers, who believed 
not in Jehovah their God: There is special reference to the 
repeated acts of disobedience and rebellion in the wilderness, 
notwithstanding the numerous attestations of God’s presence 
and power. 

Verse 15,—And they rejected his statutes : Contemptuous dis- 
regard and refusal to obey.—And his covenant that he made 
with their fathers: The relation into which Jehovah entered 
with Israel was one of mutual pledges and stipulations, God 
became their God, and they became his people. It involved 
boundless blessings and privilegcs, and there were weighty 
responsibilities voluntarily assumed. These, too, were spurned 
and cast aside.— And his testimonies which he testified unto them: 
They disregarded alike God’s word sent expressly and directly 
to themselves, and those covenant obligations which descended 
to them from their fathers.—And they followed vanity: That 
which is empty, unsubstantial. The term is applied to idols 
(Deut. 32 : 21); the deities so represented have no real exist- 
ence, and can bring no help to their deluded worshipers in 
their time of need.—And became vain: They became like the 
objects that they served, void of all good, destitute of all that 
was worth possessing. This identical phrase is found in 
Jeremiah 2:5. And a like expression is employed by the 
Apostle, in Romans 1: 21, of those who desert the service of 
the true God.— And went after the nations that were round about 
them: One of the strangest facts in the history of Israel is the 
fascination exerted by idolatry upon those to whom the true 
knowledge of God and his spiritual worship had been com- 
municated. They showed a constant disposition to relapse 
into the gross ideas and the debasing worship of the pagan 
nations by whom they were surrounded.—Concerning whom 
Jehovah had charged them that they should not do like them: The 
law contains repeated admonitions and warnings to guard 
them against the contamination to which they were exposed 
by contact with these degraded idolaters (Lev. 18: 3, 24-30). 

Verse 16.—And they forsook all the commandments of Jehovah 
their God: They broke with these commandments at a vital 
point, and set at naught the authority with which the whole 
was charged, and thus in effect abandoned and violated them 
all (James 2: 10).—And made them molien images, even two 


unto God, The deep shade of trees and groves separates ' caves: These were the golden calves set up by Jeroboam at ' or speech. But the question is at best an open one.—THE Eprror. 





‘Beth-el and at Dan (1 Kings 12: 28, 29); This was a direct 


violation of the second commandment, which forbade the 
representation of God by material images and giving worship 
to them, These calves were professedly not foreign deities, 
but symbols of Jehovah himself. But it was both offensive 
to the Most High and debasing to the last degree to frame 
such a low-and unworthy conception of God as to conceive of 
him under any material image, and especially a bestial form. 
The worshipers naturally sank to a level with the object of 
their worship, and the grossest moral corruption and impurity 
naturally followed.—And made an Asherah: This and the two 
items that follow in this verse were a violation of the first 
command, ‘They represent a worship no longer professedly 
paid to Jehovah, but avowedly given to other deities, The 
Asherah, or consecrated pole, was connected with the worship 
of Ashtoreth or Astarte. The reference is to the one erected 
in Samaria by Ahab (1 Kings 16 : 33).—And worshipped all 
the host of heaven: As Ashtoreth represented the moon and 
Baal the sun, the adoration of other heavenly bodies was 
naturally associated with them, This, too, was expressly for- 
bidden by Moses (Deut. 4:19; 17 : 3), showing that this 
worship was practiced then by tribes, with whom Israel was 
liable to come into contact, and by whom they might be influ- 
enced (comp. Job 31: 26, 27). It assumed a much greater 
prominence at a later time in Judah, amongst whom it was 
introduced from the Babylonians and Assyrians, This was 
particularly the case in the ungodly reign of Manasseh 
(2 Kings 21: 3; 23: 5,11; comp. Ezek. 8: 16).—And served 
Baal: This was one of the Canaanitish deities to whose wor- 
ship, along with that of Ashtoreth, the Israelites showed a 
constant inclination to relapse in the early periods of their 
history (Judg. 2:13). With the subjugation of the Canaan- 
ites, however, this came to an end, and was only revived 
again by Ahab, who, with his heathen wife, Jezebel, intro- 
duced the worship of Baal from the Zidonians (1 Kings 16: 
30, 31). 

Verse 17.—And they caused their sons and their daughters to 
pass through the fire: The horrid Warbarity practiced by the 
Ammonites of immolating children to propitiate the god 
Moloch (Lev. 18 : 21; Deut. 12:31). This was introduced 
into Judah also in the ungodly reign of Ahaz, when the val- 
ley of Hinnom, in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, be- 
came the scene of this horrid rite (2 Chron, 28: 3; Jer. 7: 
31; 19:5; Ezek. 16: 20, 21).— And used divination and 
enchantments: This was expressly prohibited in the law 
(Deut. 18 : 10-12) as heathenish and unauthorized ways of 
prying into the future or ascertaining the will of God.—And 
sold themselves to do that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, to 
provoke him to anger: They surrendered themselves entirely 
to the practice of iniquity, gave themselves up to be its slaves, 
This phrase denotes entire and willing abandonment to all 
that is evil, and is used, in this sensé, of Ahab (1 Kings 21: 25), 

Verse 18.—Therefore Jehovah was very angry with Israel: 
Anger in God is not an excited passion as in men, but the 
intense and righteous opposition of his pure and holy nature 
against all sin, and his settled and inflexible determination 
to punish it as it déserves.—And removed them out of his sight 
From his favorable presence, and from the land which was 
the scene of divine revelation, and to which the manifesta- 
tions of his grace and the unfolding of his scheme of grace 
was for the time mostly limited (comp. Jonah 1:3), Of 
course, they were not removed beyond the range of his omni- 
presence (Psa. 139: 7-10). Nor, althongh they had excluded 
themselves from the present manifestation of his favor, were 
they finally shut out from the range of the divine compassion. 
The Ten Tribes were not restored again, as Judah was, after 
the Babylonish captivity, to their own land. The schismati- 
cal kingdom was never again set up. The ten tribes have 
vanished from history, and all attempts to re-discover them 
have thus far failed. They have been indistinguishably 
blended with the heathen amongst whom they were settled, 
and to whose low religious level they had already fallen. Yet 
they, with all the rest of the nations, shall one day be brought 
back to the true lové™and service of their covenant-keeping 
God, and so all Israel shall be saved (Rom. 11 : 26).—There 
was none left but the tribe of Judah only : The kingdom of Judah, 
consisting of the tribe so called and the portions of other 
tribes which adhered to it, was spared for a while longer. In 
it the revelation and worship of God were perpetuated. From 
it Christ was to arise. In it the hope of the world’s salvation 
centered. 

Princeton Theol 





gical Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Nations sink only slowly to their fall, and always from 
internal corruption rather than violence from without, The 
word “religion” means “to bind fast,” or“ tobind back,” "—fast 
to right, back from wrong; and all history vindicates the 





1 Nore.—The etymology here given has been in dispute for centu- 
ries. It is, as Skeat says, “‘ contrary to grammatical order”’ to derive 
“religion ’’ from religore, to bind. It is better to regard it as from 
religere, to gather or collect ; to go through or over again, in reading 




















































































































































































deep truth of its claim to do both, for nations as well as indi- 
viduals, Without principle, men are wolves, preying on each 
other; their lower nature riots in sensuality and all vicious 
indulgence, till the community they form sinks under moral 
exhaustion, decay, and corruption. Lt was so in Israel. It 
was founded on violence, when firm but peaceful determina- 
tion would have secured the reforms for which it revolted ; 
it made religion a political plaything, and even accepted from 
ite kings whatever heathenism they chose to introduce, 

Might, from the first, was right; steady development was 

prec.uded by repeated revolutions; ill-gotten wealth de- 

beuchéd the rich, and aided them in plundering the weaker 

and poorer, till, at last, after the strong hand of Jeroboam II. 

was removed, things passed into a weltering chaos of internal 

strife between the factions of rival pretenders. 

King Zechariah followed Jeroboam, to perish within a 
year; Shallum succeeded, to be overthrown and murdered in 
a month. Then came Menahem, a man of Gad, from the 
other side of the Jordan, a mere adventurer, who seems to 
have managed to keep his position for nine years. Next rose 
Pekahiah, his son, to be murdered, after two years, by Pekah, 
the captain of his body-guard, who maintained himself through 
twenty more years of violence, lawlessness, and war. 

Finally, after his murder, came the last king of Samaria, 
Hoshea, the creature of Tiglath-Pileser II. of Assyria, to fill 
the throne for the nine years before the final catastrophe. 
Plotting with the Egyptian king, So, to shake off the yoke 
of the Assyrian monarch, Shalmaneser IV., he drew on his 

. Country an invasion from Nineveh, during which he was 
taken prisoner and carried off, Samaria was besieged, and, 
after Shalmaneger’s death, taken by Sargon; the kingdom 
blotted out; governors from Nineveh set over the land; its 
people deported to the regions of the Tigris, and bodies of 
heathen i=migrants transplanted from their various con- 
quered homes to take the place of the Hebrews swept into 
exile. Their future countries were various, some being set- 
tled in Halah, apparently somewhere in the region of Haran, 
where Abraham had lived; others in the wild mountains of 
the country of the Medes, east of the Tigris; and still others, 
elsewhere. To replace them, bodies of settlers were brought 
to the vacant districts of Israel from Babylon, from Cuthah, 

a town of Babylonia, where, in keeping with the Scripture 

narrative, a temple of Nergal has been found; from Ava, 

& Babylonian, or, possibly, a Syrian town; from Hamath, on 

the Orontes; and from Sepharvaim, in Babylonia. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the wide bounds of 
‘the northern kingdom were depopulated; for Sargon tells us, 
in his annals, that the number of prisoners he carried off was 
only 27,280. It would seem, therefore, that he led away, at 
least at the capture of Samaria, only those actively com- 
promised against him; the unfortunate city being, in fact, 
treated much as Jerusalem was hereafter to be by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in the reign of Jehoiachin. Parts of the country 
would undoubtedly be left unpeopled by the ravages of war, 
a0 terrible in those ages; but the common people must have 
been left behind in great numbers, if only to pay tribute to 
Assyria, which could not have been raised from a desert, while 
the foreign settlers would need years before they were able to 
contribute to the revenue. 

It would seem, however, that different colonies of foreigners 
were sent to the northern kingdom at intervals; for Sargon 
tells us that at one time he sent to it people from Arabia 
Petrea, and other regions of which the very names are now 
unknown, and, at another, that he sent still bther bands from 
six different parts, respecting one of which, “the land of 
Bari,” he says, that “even the learned have not hitherto 
known of it.” A passage in Ezra, moreover, seems to imply 
that there was a still further colonizing of portions of Israel, 
at a much later time; probably in consequence of some 
attempted revolt. It took place in the time of Esarhaddon, 
who reigned from B. C. 681 to B. C. 669; his son Asnappar, 
or Assurbanipal, setting a number of Elamites, some from 

¢ Sasa, in the northern kingdom, with additional bands from 

Babylon and Erech (Ezra 4: 2-10). 4Ve may assume that 

each of these transplantations of foreigners to the old terri- 

tory of Israel implies a corresponding deportation of Hebrew 

_ prisoners to Assyrian provinces in the East, during at least 
fifty or sixty vears, leaving the Hebrew population still 
remaining in Northern Palestine, to become more and more 
of mixed blood, from intermarriage with the successive bodies 
of immigrants, who, though heathen, were, for the most part, of 
the same Semitic race as the Jews, and therefore easily min- 
gied with them. 

The foreign elements thus introduced into the country 
gave an overwhelming preponderance to idolatry, when 
added to the influence of Phenicia, whose people were set- 
tled on every part of the land where trade could be pufsued, 
and whose own nation was the wealthiest and most powerful 
in the Levant. The northern Hebrews, always lax, as a 
whole, in their fidelity to the old religion of their race, as 
shown in their worship of the calves, end their wide apostasy 
to Baal and Ashtoreth worship under Ahab and his succes- 
sors, no doubt wonld succumb, to a large extent, to the new 
influences which surrounded them. The men of Cathah, the 
great necropolis city of Chaldea, would make them familiar 


} with the worship of Nergal, “the lion god,” their local idol. 
Those from Hamath worshiped Ashima, possibly, though not 
probably, the Phoenician goat-headed god Esmun. The Avites 
bowed down to the Gog-headed god Nibhaz and to Tartak, 
apparently an embodiment of the principle of evil. The 
men of “ the two Sipparas”—in Hebrew, Sepharvaim—boasted 
of their town being the “city of sun worship,” and, in keeping 
with the awful rites of some forms of this idolatry, burned 
their children alive to Adrammelech, or Adar-Malik (“Adar 
is king”), who elsewhere is called Chiun and Moloch (Amos 
5; 26), and bore, among his other titles, “the lord of fire,” 
represented under the form of a bull with wings and a human 
head. With this idol they joined Anammelech (“Anu is 
king”), a figure of a man dressed in a fish-skin to his waist, 
over other robes, and hence called, among other names, “the 
fish god,” to whom also their children were offered by fire, 
apparently a reminiscence of Oannes, the half-divine being 
who had come over the sea to the Euphrates, and had civi- 
lized its nations. The men of Babylonia, again, paid homage 
to Suceoth Benoth, or “Sakkut-binutu,” a name for Merodach 
(the planet Mercury), as the “chief ruler of the universe,” * 

No wonder, therefore, if the knowledge of Jehovah died out 
80 grievously that the poor wild creatures sent to the northern 
kingdom, finding it slow work to reduce the wilderness made 
by war to its former cultivatiop, and suffering under the con- 
sequent increase of wild beasts, petitioned the king of Assyria 
‘to send them priests, who might teach them the worship of 
Jehovah, since, as the rightful local God, in their opinion, he 
only would be able to protect them. 

Of the portion of the ten tribes carried away to.the East, 
history says nothing, but it is very striking to notice that the 
population of Galilee, at a later time, was so purely Jewish 
as to be accepted for brethren, even by the rigidly narrow 
people of Judah. It-would seem as if, from time to time, 
especially after the destruction of Nineveb, in B,C, 609, the 
best of the ten tribes, faithful among the faithless to the God 
of their fathers, had made their way back to the Galilean 
hills, and thus unconsciously fulfilled the prophecy that their 
tribes would indeed return to the land of Israel. In the case 
of Judah, similar prophecies were regarded as fulfilled when 
a very small proportion of the Babylonian exiles returned to 
Jerusalem; and it seems only fitting that we should apply 
the same rules to the return of so large a number of the 
northern tribes. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





A KINGDOM'S EPITAPH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The brevity of the account of the fall of Samaria in verse 6 
contrasts with the long enumeration of the sins which caused 
it, in the rest of this lesson, Modern critics assume that 
verses 7-23 are “an interpolation by the Deuteronomic 
writer,” apparently for no reason but because’they trace 
Igpael’s fall te its cause in idolatry. But surely the bare 
notice in verse 6, immediately followed by verse 24, cannot 
have been all that the original historian had to say about so 
tragic an end of so large a part of the people of God, The 
whole purpose of the Old Testament history is not to chronicle 
events, but to declare God’s dealings, and the fall of a king- 
dom was of little moment, except as revealing the righteous- 
ness of God, 

The main part of this lesson, then, is the exposition of the 
causes of the national ruin. It is the post mortem inquiry into 
the diseases that killed a kingdom, At first sight, these verses 
seem a mere heaping together, not without some repetition, 
of one or two charges; but, more closely looked at, they dis- 
close a very striking progress of thought. In the center 
stands verse 13, telling of the mission of the prophets. Before 
it, verses 7-12 narrate Israel’s sin, which culminates in pro- 
voking the Lord to anger (v. 11). After it, the sins are 
reiterated with noticeable increase of emphasis, and again 
culminate in provoking the Lord to anger (v.17). So we 
have two degrees of guilt,—one before and one after the 
prophets’ messages; and two kindlings of God’s anger,—one 
which led to the sending of the prophets, and one which led 
to the destruction of Israel. The lessons that flow from this 
obvious progress of thought are plain. 

1, The less culpable apostasy before the prophets’ warnings. 
The first words of verse 7, rendered as in the Revised Ver- 
sion, give the purpose of all that follows; namely, to declare 
the causes of the calamity just told. Note that the first char- 
acteristic of Israel’s sin was ungrateful departure from God. 
There is a world of pathos and meaning in that “ their God,” 
which is enhanced by the allusion to the Egyptian deliver- 
ance. All sins are attempts to break the chain that binds us 
to God.—a chain woven of a thousand linked benefits, All 
practically deny his possession of us, and ours of him, and dis- 
play the short memory which ingratitude has, All have that 
other feature hinted at here,—the contrast, so absurd if it were 
not so sad, between the worth and power of the God who is 
Jeft and the other gods who are preferred. - The essential 
meanness and folly of Israel is repeated by every heart depart- 
ing from the living God. 





1 F. Delitzseh. 


The double origin of their idolatry is next set forth, It 
was in part imported and in part home-made. We have 
little conception of the strength of faith and courage which 
were needed to keep the Jews from becoming idolaters, sur- 
rounded as they were by such, But the same are needed 
to-day to keep us from learning the ways of the world and 
getting a snare to our souls. Now, as ever, walking with God 
means walking in the opposite direction from the crowd, and 
that requires some firm nerve. The home-made idolatry is 
gibbeted as being according to “the statutes of the kings.” 
What right had they to prestribe their subjects’ religion? 
The influence of influential people, especially if exerted 
against the service of God, is hard to resist ; but it isno excuse 
for sin that it is fashionable. 

The blindness of Israel to the consequences of their sin is 
hinted in the reference to the fate of the nations whom they 
imitated, They had been cast out; would not their copyists 
learn the lesson? We, too, have examples enough of what 
godless lives.come to, if we had the sense to profit by them. 
The God who cast out the vile Canaanites and all the rest of 
the wicked crew before the sons of the desert has not changed, 
and will treat Israel as he did them, if Israel come down to 
their level. Outward privileges make idolatry or any sin 
more sivful, and its punishment more severe, 

Another characteristic of Israel’s sin is its being done 
“secretly.” Of the various meanings proposed for that word 
(v. 9) the best seems to be that it refers to the attempt to 
combine the worship of God and of idols, of which the calf 
worship is an instance, Elijah had long ago taunted the 
people with trying “to hobble on both knees,” or on “ two 
opinions” at once; and here the charge is of covering idola- 
try with a cloak of Jehovah worship. A varnish of religion 
is convenient and cheap, and often effectual in deceiving our- 
selves as well as others; but “as he thinketh in his heart, 
80 is he,” whatever his cloak may be; and the thing which 
we count most precious and long most for is our god, what- 
ever our professions of orthodox religion. 

The idolatry is then described, in rapid touches, as univer- 
sal. Wherever there was a solitary watchman’s tower among 
the pastures was a high place, and they were reared in every 
city. Images and Asherim deformed every hill-top and stood 
under every spreading tree. Everywhere incense loaded the 
heavy air with its foul fragrance. The old scenes of unnam- 
able abomination, which had been so terribly avenged, seemed 
to have come back, and to cry aloud for auother purging by 
fire and sword. 

The terrible upshot of all was “to provoke the Lord to 
anger.” The New Testament is as emphatic as the Old in 
asserting that there is the capacity of anger in the God whose 
name is love, and that sin calls it forth. The special char- 
acteristic of sin, by which it thus attracts that lightning, is 
that it is disobedience. As in the first sin, so in all others, 
God has said, “Ye shall not do this thing;” and we say, 
“Do it we will.” What can the end of that be but the anger 
of the Lord? “ Because of these things cometh the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobedience.” 

2. Verse 13 gives the pleading of Jehovah. The mission 
of the prophets was God’s reply to Israel's rebellion, and was 
equally the sign of his anger and of his love. The more sin 
abounds, the more does God multiply means to draw back to 
himself. The deafer the ears, the louder the beseeching 
voice of his grieved and yet pitying love. His anger clothes 
itself in more stringent appeals and clearer revelations of 
himself before it takes its slaughtering weapons in hand, 
The darker the background of sin, the brighter the beams of 
his light show against it. Man’ssin is made the occasion for 
a more glorious display of God’s character and heart. It is 
on the storm-cloud that the sun paints the rainbow. Each 
successive stage in man’s departure from God evoked a cor- 
responding increase in the divine effort to attract him back, 
till “last of all he sent unto them hisSon.” In nature, attrac- 
tion diminishes as distance jncreases ; in the realms of grace, 
it grows with distance, The one desire of God's heart is that 
sinners would turn from their evil ways, and he presses on 
them the solemn thought of the abundant intimations of his 
will which have been given from of old, and are pealed again 
into all ears by living voices. His law for us is not merely 
an old story spoken centuries ago, but is vocal in our con- 
sciences to-day, and fresh as when Sinai flamed and thundered 
above the camp and the trumpet thrilled each heart. 

8. The heavier sin that followed the divine pleading. That 
divine voice leaves no man as it finds him. If it does not 
sway him to obedience, it deepens his guilt, and makes him 
more obstinate. Like some perverse ox in the yoke, he 
stiffens his neck, and stands the very picture of brute ob- 
duracy. There is an awful alternative involved in our hear- 
ing of God’s message, which never returns to him void, but 
ever does something to the hearer, either softening or har- 
dening, either scaling the eyes or adding another film on 
them, either being the savor of life ynto life or of death 
unto death. The missions of the prophets changed forgetful- 
ness of God’s “statutes” into “ rejection” of them, and made 
idolatry self-conscious rebellion. Alas! that men should 
make what is meant to be a bond to unite them to God into 





a wedge to part them farther from him. But how constanily 
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that is the effect of the gospel, and for the same reason as in 
Israel,—that they “did not believe in the Lord their God” ! 

The miserable result on the sinners’ own natures is de- 
scribed with pregnant brevity in verse 15, “They followed 
vanity, and became vain.” The worshiper became like the 
thing worshiped, as is always the case. The idol is vanity, 
‘utter emptiness and nonentity; and whoever worships noth- 
ingness will become in his own inmost life as empty and vain 
asitis. That is the retribution attendant on all trust in, and 
longing after, the trifles of earth, that we come down to the 
level of what we set our hearts upon. We see the effects of 
that principle in the moral degradation of idolaters. Gods 
lustfal, cruel, capricious, make men like themselves. We see 
it working upwards in Christianity, where God becomes man 
that men may become like God, and of which the whole law 
is put into one precept, which is sure to be kept in the measure 
of the reality of a man’s religion. “Be ye therefore imitators 
of God, ps beloved children.” 

In verses 16 and 17 the details of the idolatry follow the 
general statement, as in verses 9 to 12, but with additions and 
with increased severity of tone. We hear now of calves and 
star worship, and Baal, and burning children to Moloch, 
and divination and enchantment. The catalogue is enlarged, 
and there is added to it the terrible declaration that Israel had 
“sold themselves to do evil in the sight of the Lord.” The 
same thing was said by Elijah to Ahab;—a noble instance of 
courage. The sinner who steels himself against the divine 
remonstrance, does not merely go on in his old sins, but adds 
new ones. Begin with the calves, and fancy that you are 
worshiping Jehovah, and you will end with Baal and Mo- 
loch. Refuse to hear God's pleadings, and you will sell your 
freedom, and become the lowest and only real kind of slave, 
—the bondsman of evil. When that point of entire aban- 
donment to sin which Paul calls being “sold under sin” is 
reached, as it may be reached, at all events, by a nation, and 

‘corruption has struck too deep to be cast out, once again the 
anger of the Lord is provoked; but this time it comes in 
a different guise. The armies of the Assyrians, not the 
prophets, are its messengers now. Israel had made it-elf like 
the nations whom God had qgsed it to destroy, and now it 
shall be destroyed as they were. 

To be swept out of his sight is the fate of obstinate rejec- 
tion of his commandments and pleadings. Israel made itself 
the slave of evil, and was made the captive of Assyria. Self- 
willed freedom, which does as it likes, and heeds not God, 
ends in bondage, and is itself bondage. God’s anger against sin 
speaks pleadingly to us all, saying, “Do not this abominable 
thing that I hate.’ ‘Well for us if we hearken to his voice 
when “ his anger is kindled but a little.” If we do not yield to 
him, and cast away our idols, we shall become vain as they. 
Our evil will be more fatal, and our obstinacy more criminal, 
because he called, and we refused. “Who may abide the 
day of his coming? and who shall stand when he appeareth?” 
These captives, dragging their weary limbs, with despair in 
their hearts, across the desert to a land of bondage, were but 
shadows, in the visible region of things, of the far more dole- 
ful and dreary fate that sooner or later must fall on those 
who would none of God's counsel, and despised all his reproof, 
but cling to their idol till they and it are destroyed together. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


The prophet of Israel is dead, and the dire destruction and 
the worse captivity comes on. In Judab,. however, good 
Hezekiah reigns; Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum propheey; and 
Jeremiah, Habakkuk, Ezekiel, and Obadiah soon follow. Of 
the twenty kings of Judah eight were good. That half of the 
nation had more than a century longer life. But for Israel 
there was no hope. The prophecies had been dinned with 
iteration and reiteration in their ears, It was not enough 
that they were written in books, The warnings had been 
emphasized by outleaps of Assyria’s power and cruelty. 

The same reasons for this destruction are repeated in this 
lesson: they sinned against the Lord; walked in the statutes 
of the heathen ; did secretly things not right; became vain ; 
left all the commandments of the Lord their God; used divi- 
nation and enchantments; and caused their sons and daugh- 
ters to go wrong. The unheeded warnings by prophets and 
seers are referred to, then comes the tremendous THEREFORE 
the Lord was very angry with Israel, and removed them out 
of his sight, there was none left but the tribe of Judah only 
(v. 18). A very discriminating.judgment. 

Since God’s laws are regular and permanent he does not 
need to issue a new decalogue to every people. One opened 
history of his dealings with a nation may serve for all. The 
preachers and evangelists of to-day correspond to the prophets 
and seers of Israel. They must not keep God’s judgments ont 
of sight. His warnings are as necessary to-day as when Elijah 
lived, Idolatries may change, but the heart is the same in 
departing from the living God. If the preacher or teacher 
do not warn, the men go on in sin, and perish; but his blood is 
required at the hands of him who ought to have cried out, 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, j 


The king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away 

unto Assyria (v. 6). This was not the same king of Assyria 

who repented at the preaching of Jonah. That repentance 

postponed the captivity of Israel for a season. If, indeed, 

Israel had repented of its transgressions when Assyria re- 

pented of its misdoings, Israel might have been permanently 

spared its captivity; but the repentance of Assyria could not 

save Israel, if Israel kept on sinning. It is very well for us 
to call on our enemies to repent, and it is very well for them 

to do so; but unless we repent of our own sine, we shall gain 
very little from other people’s repentance. 

The children of Israel had sinned against the Lord their God, 
which brought them up out of the land of Egypt (v.7). As we 
read the story of thé Israelites, we are impressed with a sense 
of their ingratitude. The richest favors at God's hands were 
insufficient to keep them in his service. Yet in this they 
were much like other people. Prosperity does not in itself 
make men grateful to God. A man’s religion does not com- 
monly increase in proportion to his growing wealth. He is 
rarely more religious in health than in sickness. Many a 
person who in the hour of need calls earnestly on God to 
succor and supply him, fails, when he has received the de- 
sired blessing, to thank God for it, and to prove his gratitude 
by trustful obedience. Like wayward Israel, he sins against 
the Lord who haa brought him out of bondage. 

And walked in the statutes of the nations, whom the Lord cast 
out from before the children of Israel (v. 8). It is a mistake to 
suppose that if evil-doers only had before their eyes a plain 
example of the consequences of such a course as they are pur- 
suing, they would turn and do differently. An evil example 
is more likely to be followed than shunned. An intemperate 
father is not sure that his sons will be total abstainers. If 
the father is punished for stealing, that fact in itself does not 
make the sons strictly honest When a majority of a band 
of robbers are shot down as outlaws, the others of them do 
not, as a matter of course, desert their life of crime. Some- 
thing more is necessary, to keep us from sinning, than the 
knowledge that others have been punished for doing as wé do. 

Yet the Lord testified wnto Israel, ... by the hand of every 
prophet, and of every seer, saying, Turn ye from your evil ways 
(vy. 18). It was from no lack of warning that Israel went 
astray. And whoever is punished for sinning, he must admit, 
as he looks back, that both his duty and his danger were 
plainly pointed out to him in ample season for him to turn 
and be saved. If any father thinks that, because he has given 
good advice to his children, they will surely walk in the right 
way, he makes asad mistake. Every teacher ought to realize 
that the speaking of sound words to a scholar by no means 
saves or shields that scholar. Telling a young person what 
is wise and what is right is very well as far as it goes, and 
such telling is a duty ; but this alone is not sufficient to keep 
any person from ruin, Some of the best advised people in 
the world are chief among wrong-doers. To be told what is 
right is one thing. Todo what is right is quite another thing. 

They followed vanity, and became vain (v. 15). They fol- 
lowed emptiness, and became empty. There is nothing in 
sin that satisfies, Even for this life there is no true comfort, 
no contentment, in evil-doing, or in vain living. A young 
man who gives himself to sinful pleasrres loses strength, loses 
health, loses good looks, loses all the signs and all the attain- 
ments of true manhood. He deteriorates, instead of progress- 
ing, as the years go by. A young woman who has no higher 
aim than to dress well and to appear to advantage, does not, 
in the long run, seoure even that which she lives for. She 
cannot have real power in any sphere while failing to recog- 
nize her higher capabilities. If a man devotes himself to 
chasing a “ will-o’-the-wisp,” he is more likely to flounder in 
the, marsh than he is to get a brilliant light to illuminate his 
home. No man will grow fat, however puffed up he may be, 
through feeding on the east wind. Only the bread of life 
and the water of life can satisfy or refresh the soul of man. 
He who follows emptiness shall become empty. 

They caused their sons and their daughters to pass through the 
fire (v.17). They hoped to be the gainers by sacrificing, or 
risking, their sons and daughters. Parents who are unfaith- 
ful to their own best interests, and unfaithful to their God, 
eannot be depended on for faithfulness to their children. 
Children are sure to be the sufferers by the godlessness and 
irreligion of their parents, Even if the parents are sincere 
in their attachment to that which is false in doctrine or wrong 
in practice, their sincerity does not protect their children from 
the consequences of such error. If they train their children 
to think that they can save themselves, or that God's forgive- 
neas is to be purchased by penance; if they teach by example 
that falsehood, or dishonesty, or impure speech, is to be toler- 
ated ; if they misuse their time, or squander their money, or 
defile and injure themselves by liquor-drinking, or tobacco- 
using, or gluttony, parents are not only themsel ves to blame for 
it, but they cause their sons and their danghters to pass through 
the fire, without being able to keep them from being burned. 
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them out of his sight (v.18). God gave to the Israelites the 
privilege of being his peculiar people, of occupying a land 
where his favor to them was evidenced in every way, of repr 
resenting him before the nations of the earth. The Israelites 
did not care to have the position thus proffered them. They 
were unwilling to be known as God’s children. They pre- 
ferred other gods to Jehovah. They refused to obey his com- 
mandments. They defied his authority. Again and again 
God sent special messengers to them, with invitations and 
warnings; but the foolish and rebellious Israelites were 
determined not to serve God, or to seek his favor. Then he 
removed them out of the land where he had proposed to give 
them his blewing. What else could he do? God is trying 
the same thing over again with successive generations. He 
aske us to be his children, to represent him before the world, 
to receive salvation at the hands of his Son, to enjoy his con- 
tinued favor. When we refuse this invitation once, he is 
quite likely to make it again and again. But the time comes 
when he no longer presses our acceptance of his richest 
blessings. He permits us to choose for ourselves; and if we 
decide not to be his children, be removes us out of his sight— 
away from his loving presence and smile—forever. 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


At last the end came to Israel. It was long on the way, 
but still it came. It had been long foretold. Before the 
people trod the soil of Canaan, Moses had said to them that, 
if they turned aside to do as the nations that surrounded 
them, God would punish them. “And the Lord shall seatter 
you among the nations, and ye shall be left few in number 
among the heathen, whither the Lord shall lead you” (Deut. 
4:27). Over and over again had this warning been repeated, 
but all had been in yain. 

In the place of those prophets whom the Lord sent, there 
had been others,—false prophets, who had prophesied smooth 
things, and the people loved to have it so. They had driven 
away the true prophets, and had refused to listen to them; 
for their words pleased not the people whose hearts were set 
on mischief. So when the Lord had tried in vain to win 
them from their evil ways, and they had so acted that he was 
forced to say, “ Thou hast been weary of me, O Israel,” then he 
let the sword of justice fall; and when it fell, it WP as terrible 
as he had said it would be. Asin the days of the flood, and as 
in the days of Sodom, so in these days, the awful end came, 
and tarried not. God had proved himself to be a God of love 
and long-suffering; and now he also proved himself to be a 
consuming fire. Let the scholars see the close connection 
between the sin and the punishment that came. Then go on 
to the main teaching of this whole history, that cause and 
effect are indissolubly connected. 

Take the matter up in that realm where the scholars are 
already familiar. Yor everywhere God teaches the same 
lesson. In the physical world we cannot look anywhere 
without seeing this truth exemplified. Nothing happens 
without a cause, and one of the most stedfast efforts of scien- 
tific men is to discover the causes of existing effects, Evils 
abound on every hand, and no one has any doubt that they 
are produced by causes. Cholera has its causes, and so have 
consumption and typhoid fever, and each disease to which 
we are exposed. Every cure has a cause, too, and the efforts 
of medical men are directed to the discovery of these causes, 
Panics have their causes and their cures, and to these the 
attention of the business world is constantly directed. Now, 
what is true universally in the physical world, is equally true 
in the world of mind. Is that boy a fine mathematician? 
You may be sure that there is some cause for this, Does 
Edison perform wonders in the world of invention? That 
too has a cause. I have just laid down a paper giving an 
account of the way in which he passes his time, and one can 
see much of the reason of his marvelous success, The Rothis- 
childs have not won their immense fortunes without the ‘ 
working of the same laws of cause and effect. And in the came 
way the tramp that will sleep on the streets to-night has not 
come to that-condition without the working of the same laws. 
Nothing happens by mere chance, for all things have had 
their roots in preceding causes; and the result is what we see 
to-day, for weal or wo. 

And should we expect to find the order of things changed 
when we come to the spiritual realm? The God of the world 
physical and intellectual is also the God of the world spir- 
itual. If we found just as high a state of civilization in the 
center of Africa, with its fetichism, as we find in New Eng- 
land, we should have just cause to think that chance ruled 
all things, and that law passed for nothing. Is that mana 
drunkard, and this one a total abstainer, and has this hap- 
pened by mere chance? Are the godless shorter-lived than 
the godly, and does this merely happen so? Never! Causes 
govern al] these things as surely as they govern the rain and 
the snow. 

Well, if this be so, is it not well for all our scholars to look 





Therefore the Lord was very angry with Israel, and removed 


carefully into their lives, to see what causes are now at work, 
and to ask what the results will be in time? Are you an 
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idler to-day? Well, to-morrow you will be an ignoramus. 
Are you passionate this year? Look out lest next year you 
become a homicide. Are you careless about the truth now? 
The chance is that you will be presently a confirmed liar. 
Do you thiuk lightly about the property of others now? 
Then it is far from unlikely that some day the bars will be 
between you and liberty. Do you drink a social glass in your 
youth? You may yet fill a drunkard’s grave. Can a man 
walk on live coals, and not be burned? No more can he 
dally with sin, and come off unharmed. 

One of the most solemn thoughts that can come to the 
teacher as he faces his class week by week, is that already 
there are causes at work that will certainly influence the whole 
future of each of his clas,—causes for good, blessed be God! as 
well as causes for evil. Our part, and that of our scholars, is 
to ascertain what the causes really are that are at work, and, 
if they are beneficent, then we are to foster them. But if 
they are causes that are maleficent, then our work is to study 
their antidotes, and apply the remedy at once. This Israel 
did not do, and, as 2 result, she perished. All the smooth 
prophesies of the false prophets availed her naught in that 
hour. And so all the bright hopes and the foolish excuses 
of the careless will avail them nothing when it comes to the 
harvest. Shall the farmer sow thistles, and then be surprised 
when he sees the crop that springs up? No more need we 
be surprised if, wien we sow the wind, we reap the whirlwind. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What were the people of Israel taught is the cause of sor- 
row? Is it so now? By whom had Israel been often 
reproved? What prophet told them to prepare to meet 
God? Who told them their feasts should be turned to 
mourning and their songs to cries of fear?’ Why? What 
did Isaiah say, in a golden text, had separated them from 
God? Who gave the picture of an empty vine? Did any 
prophet tell them they could repent of sin and be forgiven? 
What did Hosea say it was time todo? Did they seek the 
Lord? After all the calls by the prophets, all the love.and 
éare of God, all the reminders and reproofs, the famine and 
war that he sent to make them turn to him, yet they would 
not listen, would not love and serve the one great and good 
God. Ourg@den text of to-day tells the sad story. 

Whom had Israel Forsaken ?—In our lesson to-day we have 
the story of the sorrow which came upon the people of Israel, 
and a list of sins for which God at last so punished them. 
Why did God forsake them? What prophet was sent to 
Nineveb with a message and a warning? Did the people of 
Nineveh hear? Did they repent? Aud yet God’s own peo- 
ple, who had many prophets and God himself to be their 
guide and teacher, would not repent, and were sorely punished. 

A Wicked King Over Israel_—His name was Hoshea; he 
had killed the one who was king before him so that he might 
reign in his place. Who was the first king of Israel when 
the kingdom was divided? What did Jeroboam do which 
made Israel to sin? The kingdom of Israel never had a good 
king. For many years it was written of each king that he 
was worse than any before him. Ho-hea was the nineteenth 
king of Israel, and, like the others, “he did that which was 
eyil‘in the sight of the Lord.” 

Israel Carried Awry.—When Hoshea had been king nine 
years, the king of Assyria, a great country far to the north- 
east, came against the city of Samaria, He took King Hoshea, 
bound him in chains, and shut him up in prison. Assyrian 


kings had-tried before to conquer the people of Israel. For 


a while the Israelites paid taxes to the enemy, though liv- 
ing in their own country; but Hoshea would not pay the tax. 
He got the king of Egypt to promise to help him fight against 
Assyria, but the king of Egypt did not give him any help. 
Then the great armies from Assyria came and spread their 
tents all around the closed city of Samaria. It was like the 
siege of the same city in the time of Elisha, when the four 
lepers brought the good news that the enemy had been fright- 
ened away. How was it? After three years, Samaria was 
conquered; the people of Israel were carried away captive 
to work as slaves for the king of Assyria; some of them were 
killed, some who were old and weak were left behind, little 
children were destroyed. The beautiful buildings were ruined, 
the palaces and temples made into heaps of broken stones. 
On monuments of stone which were found in Nineveh, strange 
Hines carved upon them tell the same story we have in the 
Bible. Carved deep in the marble are words and figures 
which tell the very number of those who were carried away. 
Twenty-seven thousand, two hundred and eighty, were taken. 
Chained in rows, watched by overseers, they were marched 
over hills and deserts, hundreds of miles, to the country of 
the king who had conquered them. What isthe name of our 
lesson? What does “captivity” mean? We have many reasons 
given in this one lesson why God permitted his own people 
to be taken captive. 

They had Sinned Against the Lord.—They knew what it 
meant to be in slavery; for, hundreds of years before, their 

- fathers had beeo slaves in Egypt under a cruel king, and God 


had delivered them. They knew the story well; they had 
been taught the Ten Commandments which God gave to their 
leader Moses on the mountain in the desert, while they were 
onthe way to the land he had given to their fathers. 

Walked with the Heathen.—The way people live is often 
called their walk ; life is called a walk. If people’are good 
and true, it is said they walk in the right way. Who was 
the man of whom a golden text said he “ walked with God”? 
The people of Israel might have walked with God; for he 
had eaid to them again and again, “I will go with thee,” 
“TI will never forsake thee,” “I will guide thee with mine 
eye.” He would have led them every step, as a mother holds 
a little child’s hand when he is learning to walk; for God 
promised, “I will wphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.” But they forgot all thesé sure words, and 
walked in the ways of the heathen; they chose bad company, 
and, instead of trying to make the heathen any better, they 
gave up their own god, and did just as the wicked around them. 

They Set Up Images.—They knew that when their fathers 
first came to the land of Canaan the heathen were cast out 
because they worshiped idols, and yet they did the same 
thing; they worshiped calves of gold, and pretended this was 
worshiping God, whom they could not see, in the form of an 
image they could see. Soon they had many other images 
and groves and high places for heathen gods. There were 
not a few, one here and there, but so many that we read they 
were “in every high hill, and under every green tree.” They 
burned incense to these gods, as they had been taught to do to 
the true God, and in many ways they “ wrought wicked things.” 

They Served Idols.—What had God said in the first com- 
mandment? What, in the second, about making idols or 
images? What about serving them? What of “ visiting 
iniquities”? Could they expect anything but punishment ? 
“Turn ye from your evil ways” was the repeated call to 
repentance; but “they would not hear.” They “ hardened 
their necks.” God often called them a stiff-necked people, 
like an ox who would not bend to the yoke, or a mule who 
rebelled against the bridle. How many things can you find 
in these few verses which tell of the sins of Israel ? 

Therefore the Lord was Very Angry.—Why not? Would 
not your father be grieved and angry if~you disobeyed and 
provoked him every day? What else could their loving, 
patient Father in heaven do but be angry and punish, as he 
had said he would? He let their enemies carry them away, 
he “ removed them out of his sight.” Does it mean that God 
could not see each weary slave laboring by the rivers or in 
the cities, just as he watched the little captive maid who 
prayed for her master to be healed? _ God saw each one, but 
the nation was destroyed, removed from his loving watch- 
care over them as his people; for they would not love and 
serve him, 

Their sins were punished, because they would not obey ; 
the kingdom of Israel was at an end. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CaNoNn oF DURHAM. 


“THe Koyo or Assyria Took Samarra.”—The recently 
exhumed monuments of Assyria illustrate in a remarkable 
manner the minute accu of the sacred narrative. It has 
just been stated that Shalmfneser (the fourth of that name), 
king of Assyria, came up against Hoshea. But though Shal- 
maneser commenced the siege of Samaria, he did not complete 
his work. That was done by his usurping successor, Sargon. 
The siege began in the fourth year of Shalmaneser’s reign, 
and lasted till his sixth, which was his last; for in that year 
the usurper Sargon siezed the throne, and continued his pre- 
decessor’s campaigns against Samaria and Tyre. In his in- 
scriptions, he claims the conquest of Samaria as an event in 
the first year of his reign; that is, B.C. 721, according to the 
chronology of Ptolemy, which here exactly agrees with the 
Hebrew computation. We may note the careful accuracy of 
the writer of Kings, who says Shalmaneser besieged Samaria, 
and that at the end of three years they took it. Sargon further 
tells us, in his cylinder, that he deprived Samaria of its par- 
tial independence,. and appointed an Assyrian governor 
over it, further punishing it by carrying off 27,280 of the 
inhabitants, and imposing on the impoverished remainder 
the same tax to which the city had been liable before its 
revolt. Sargon also states that, six years afterwards, “he sub- 
dued the uncultivated plains of south Arabia, which had 
never before given tribute to Assyria,” and carried captive 
some of the Thermodites (a well-known Arab tribe), and 
settled them in Samaria. Hence came Geshem and the 
Arabians whom Nehemiah mentions among the Samaritan 
opponents of the rebuilding of the temple. The Sacred His- 
tory tells us that the Assyrian king placed the captives in 
Halah, and in Habor by the river of Gozan (or, rather, “on 
the Habor, the river of Gozan”), and in the cities of the 
Medes, Halah (or Chdlach, as it would be pronounced) has 
been identified by Layard with a remarkable mound marking 





an ancient city, and called Gila, in the great plains of the 
Khabour (= Habor), a western affiyent of the Euphrates, 


often mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, which waters 
the wide district of Gozan, the Gauzanitis of the Greeks. 
The cities of the Medes (or, as tlie Septuagint reads, 
the mountains of the Medes) refer to the wild highland 
region, east of the ‘Tigris, north of the Persian Gulf. This 
region the records of Sargon tell us he overran, and annexed 
it to Assyria; and “changed the abodes” of his subjects, ’ 
planting conquered Ashdad in the extreme west of his new 
empire with captives from Media. Thus he made room for 
the Israelites, whom he transplanted to the extreme east of 
his newest conquest. We may note also that he tells us that 
in his second year he took Hamath, the capital of the Hit- 
tites in Northern Syria; and after separating from the spoil 
two hundred chariots and six hundred horsemen as his royal 
portion, he transported the remainder of the inhabitants to 
other regions; and his captives from the east, “in the midst 
of Hamath I settled them,”—while the Book of Kings tells 
us that Samaria was resettled by men, among others, from 
Hamath. 

HosHEa’s INTRIGUE witH SABACO.—We are told, in the 
beginning of this chapter, that the siege of Samaria, 
begun by Shalmaneser and continued by Sargon, arose from 
Hoshea’s having been engaged in intrigues with So, king 
of Egypt. “So” is the abbreviated form of Sabaco, the con- 
temporary Egyptian monarch, of whose history we have full 
details, This intrigue with Hoshea brought on afterwards a 
war between Sargon and Sabaco, in which at length the As- 
syrians were successful. Now among the relics from Nimroud, 
in the British Museum, is a most interesting lump of burnt 
clay, which has been attached to some document. The holes 
through which the string or parchment thong which attached 
it passed, can be traced.. On it are the distinctly legible im- 
pressions of two seals, side by side, with the marks, on the 
clay, of the finger and thumb which applied them. One of 
the seals is an Assyrian royal signet, representing a priest 
ministering before the king; the other is the cartouche of 
Sabaco,—or So the Second,—the Ethiopian, of the identity 
of which there can be no doubt, as it is well known to 
Egyptian scholars, Tirakhah, the Egyptian king, defeated 
by the Assyrians near Lachish, was his immediate successor. 
A peace having been concluded between the two monarchs, 
the royal signets, thus found together, were’ attached to the 
treaty which was laid up in the reyal archives. While the 
document has perished by time, this singular proof of 
the alliance and probably actual meeting of the two mon- 
archs is still preserved, forming one of the most remarkable 
instances on record of the illustration of Scripture history. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“AND THE Kine or AssyriA ... CARRIED IsRAEL AWAY 
INTO AssyriA.”—Since the time of Sargon, who appears to 
be the monarch here referred to, the transporting of con- 
quered peoples, especially of those who amid their accus- 
tomed scenes have proved impatient of foreign control, has 
been common in the East. Sennacherib transported two 
hundred thousand of the-inhabitants of Judea. Every 
teacher will remember the mixed multitude brought. from 
beyond the desert and placed in Samaria by Asar-haddon, 
Herodotus says that the people of the Egyptian town of 
Barce, having been subdued and enslaved, were by Darius 
Hystaspis carried away to Bactria, and settled in a village 
there. The same monarch, struck with the industry of the 
women of Pronia, had the whole people taken, brought 
across the Hellespont, and settled in Asia. Datis and Arta- 
phernes, having taken the Eretrians captive, took them to 
Susa, when, by order of Darius, they were settled at Ardericca, 
The modern Persians pursued the same policy with the tur- 
bulent Kurds, who formerly were resident in the west of the 
empire. Nadir Shah had them transported to the north-east, 
where their active spirits find exercise in defending the 
country against the Turkomans. 

“From tHe TowER OF THE WATCHMEN TO THE FENCED 
Crry.”—So completely had this idolatry laid hold upon the 
people, that, in every spot where a man might be found, a 
“high place” might also be seen. The solitary watcher in 
his rude tower, surrounded by his flocks, the lonely guardian 
of the orchard, as well as the bustling crowds in the strong 
cities, had the conditions for the practice of their idolatrous 
rites at hand. The “ towers of the watchmen” of past days, 
in garden and orchard, are now usually represented by thatched 
huts, which protect the ndtoor (“watcher”) from the heats 
of day, and from the dews of night. In every garden, 
orchard, and vineyard, these are found. Fences are almost 
unknown, and it is necessary to guard the fruit against un- 
principled men, as well as against marauding animals, 

“Usep Divination AND EncHANTMENTS.”—In the ab- 
sence of true ideas of God, men very commonly resort to such 
practices. They in some sense take the place of the exercises 
of religion, and afford evidence of the necessity in human 
nature for contact with the unseen. The wanderer in the 
Arabian desert “divines” the luck or otherwise of the day 
he begins by drawing certain marks in the sand, and steadily 








contemplating them. If one is lost, learned men are supposed 
to be able, from their books, to “divine” what has become of 
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them, and where they may be found. Men who wear certain 
charms are bélieved to be effectually guarded against injury 
by certain metals. As was believed of Claverhouse, many 
are thought to be impervious to lead, but they may be slain 
with silver. A story is told of one condemned to be shot for 
taking part in revolt at Medina, The leaden bullets fell 
harmlessly from his person, and only when bound to a can- 
non’s motth which had been charged with iron was the 
unhappy man despatched. There is a very general belief 
ih the power of hejabs,—verses from the sacred books, written 
on paper or parchment, and worn in various ways. In the 
Middle Ages in Europe the Jews dealt largely in these. The 
confidence shown in the power of these to defend from the evil 
eye and innumerable other ills is truly amazing. Charms 
and amulets are worn almost universally by children, and 
very commonly by grown men and women, in the East ; Jews, 
Moslems, Christians, and others, finding in this at least one 
point of agreement. 
Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preliminary.—Who was king of Israel in the times of Jonah, 
Amos, and Hosea? (2 Kings 14: 23, 25.) Who succeeded 
him, and how many years are included in their reigns? 
(2 Kings 15 : 8, 13, 17, 23,27; 17:1.) What was the char- 
acter of these kings? (2 Kings 15: 9, 10, 18, 24, 28; 17: 2.) 
How had'the warnings of the prophets been emphasized by 
events? (2 Kings 15: 19, 20, 29, 37.) Who ruled Judah in 
the time of Hoshea? (2 Kings 18:1.) What was Hezekiah’s 
character? (2 Kings 18 : 3-8; 2 Chron. 29-31.) Who prophe- 
sied in Judah at that time? (2 Kings 19:2; Micah 1: 1.) 
How many kinds of warnings had Israel, then? 

6. Where was Assyria? Where Syria? What king of 
Assyria began the siege? (2 Kings 18: 9,10.) Who ended 
it? (Isa. 20:1.) Why, possibly, did Samaria hold out so 
long? (2 Kings 17: 4; comp. 2 Kings 18:21.) In what 
year did it fall? How long had the upper kingdom existed 
separately? Where were Halah, the Habor, Gozan? (Psa. 
137: 1.) Who were the Medes? How was the northern 
kingdom repeopled? (2 Kings 17: 24.) When was all this 
prophesied? (Lev, 26 : 1, 27, 28, 33; Deut. 28 : 36, 64.) 

7. On what occasions was this deliverance ranked first 
among God’s blessings to the Jews? (Exod, 20:2; Josh. 24: 
17; 1 Kings 8:51.) What did it signify to them? (Exod. 
19: 4-6; Lev.11: 45; Psa.81: 10.) How wese their great 
sins connected with this great blessing? (Exod. 32 : 8; 
1 Kings 12: 28:) How may we thus transform God’s kind- 
ness into our evil? (Rev. 2: 4; 3: 17.) 

8. What is meant by “the statutes of the heathen”? (Lev. 
18: 3-5; Deut..12: 29-31; 18:9.) Why were the heathen 
“cast out”? (Lev. 18: 24-26; 20: 22-24; Deut. 9: 4, 5.) 
What idolatry was introduced by Jewish kings? (1 Kings 
12: 28; 16: 32.) What is the lesson for us? 

9. In what sense only was it done “secretly”? (Ezek. 8 : 
12.) Why are things offered to idols offered against God? 
(Matt. 12: 30.) Why was not this, being worship, all right 
as far as it went? (Rom. 1 : 21-25.) 

10. What may have been the shape and material of these 
obelisks? (Gen, 28:18; 2 Kings 10: 26,27; Hos. 2: 8.) 
Who was Asherah? (1.Kings 18: 19.) What were the 
Asherim? (Deut. 12: 3, Rev. Ver.) 

11. What does incense typify? (Psa. 141: 2.) How does 
God’s anger differ from man’s? (Mark 3: 5.) 

12, Where was this prohibition made? (Exod. 20:4; Lev. 
26:1, etc.) Why is the pure worship of God so difficult? 
(John 4: 24.) 

13. What was a “seer”? (1 Sam.9:9.) Where, in the 
prophets you have studied, are such exhortations given? 
How are the two halves of repentance indicated here? 

14. What is the meaning of this metaphor? (Acts 7: 51.) 
What kind of belief did they have? (Luke 6 : 46.) 

15. What was the “covenant”? (Exod. 24: 4-8.) What 
the “ testimonies”? (Deut, 4:45.) And what the “ vanity”? 
(1-Cor.8:4.) What isthe Christian contrast to the idolater’s 
transformation? (Psa. 115: 8; 2 Cor. 3: 18.) 

16. Why do the “host of heaven” tempt to idolatry? 
(Deut, 4: 19; Job 38: 31-33; Psa. 8 ; 3-5.) 

17. How did they worship Molech? (Lev. 18 ; 21; 2 Kings 
17:31; 2 Chron, 28: 3; Ezek. 16:21.) What were these 
“enchantments”? (Deut. 18; 10,11; Isa. 8:19; Ezek. 21: 
21; Hos.4: 12.) To what had the Israelitessold themselves? 
(Rom. 7:14.) For what? (Isa. 52: 3.) 

18. In what sense “ out of hissight”? (Heb.4:13.) What 
were included in Judah? (1 Kings 12:21; 2 Chron. ii: 13.) 
Why were these preserved? (2 Kings18:1-8.) What lesson 
has this history for us? (golden text.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1, Who was the last king of Israel? 2. What happened 


punishment? 4, What had God done to warn Israel? 5. 
Who were left in Palestine? 6. Why were these saved from 
capture? 7. How may we forsake God as the Israelites did? 
8. What does the golden text say will happen to us then? 
9, Why is it a terrible thing for God to forsake us? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T’m not ashamed to own my God.” 
“* Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 
“Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears.” 
“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone.” 
“ Your harps, ye trembling saints.” 
“ Be ye strong in the Lord.” 

** If God be for us.” 

* The crowning day.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The number of passages in which “ prophet” and “seer” 
are used together, as in this lesson, and especially those in 
which the terms are applied discriminating!y to different 
persons, shows that the words represented distinctly different 
conceptions to the writers of the Bible. There are thirty- 
eight persons, three of them not specified by name, to whom 
the term “ prophet,” or nabi’, is given, besides groups to which 
it is applied descriptively. The first is Abraham, and the 
last is Malachi. There are ten persons who are mentioned 
as seers, from Samuel to Amos. Both terms are applied to 
Samuel and to God, but to.no others. There are two words 
translated “seer,”—roeh and chozeh, They have little or 
nothing of difference in sense. The former is used most fre- 
quently of Samuel, but also of four others; both are used 
only of God, All three terms are in 2 Chronicles 29: 29, 
where Samuel is called the seer (roeh), Nathan the prophet 
(nabi’), and God the seer (chozeh). 

The seer appears to have held in the Jewish system a place 
which corresponded to that held by the soothsayer in pagan 
countries, with the difference between the two faiths to make 
the difference between the functions, Thus it was as a seer 
that Saul -went to ask after his lost asses. The seer had the 
power to foresee the future and far-see the distant. In this 
capacity he commonly was attached to a king’s court, as was 
the soothsayer also. Hence we read of “ the king’s seer,” 

The prophet was a speaker, a teacher of the people. Samuel 
was both prophet and seer; Elisha also seems to have pos- 
sessed both gifts, while Elijah was a prophet only. The gift 
even of foresight was not essential to his office, while that of 
insight into the spiritual laws of the divine government was 
so. Hence prophets might require training in the school, as 
well as a vocation from God. As early as Samuel’s time we 
find prophets gathered into a group, presuniably for this pur- 
pose; and although we hear nothing more of such prophetic 
guilds till the time of Elijah, this is no proof that they did 
not exist continuously through the intermediate period. It 
is not improbable that the prophetic order took at the hand 
of Samuel an organized shape which it never lost till the cap, 
tivity of Israel, but which comes more clearly into view 
through the great prominence the order received from the 
personal force and mission of Elijah to the northern kiugdom. 
It is notable that no “school” or guild of the prophets ever 
existed in the kingdom of Judah, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is the nation of Israel that is punished for national sins, 
as shown in this lesson, rather than individual Israelites for 
individual sins. Sin is primarily an individual matter, but 
the consequences of sin may be a national matter; and an 
illustration of this truth is furnished in the history of Israel. 

Every man is responsible for his own conduct before God ;’ 
yet no one of us liveth to himself alone, or is able to go on in 
sin without involving others in the results of his evil doing. 
The sin of individuals in a family brings harm to the family 
as well as to the individual. The sin of individuals in a 
nation affects the welfare of the nation asa nation. And where 
the family or the nation is involved in the sins of individuals, 





to Israel in his reign? 3. For what wrong deeds was this a 


All of us can see that the national attitude—which, after 
all, is the attitude of aggregated individuals—toward the 
Indians, or the Chinese, or the Italians, may become a matter 
of international importance; but we do not all see that the 
prevailing sentiment of individuals in our nation, concerning 
the marriage relation, personal purity, intemperance, liquor- 
selling, gambling, Sabbath observance, and many another such 
matter of public interest, may tend to the demoralization of 
our nation as a nation, and finally to its blotting out from 
among the nations of the earth. ; 
What we do as individuals affects the weal or wo of our 
nation as a nation, And, conversely, what we consent to 
have our nation do, or fail to do, affects our weal or wo a 
individuals. Even the best of the individual Israelites were 
losers in their nation’s loss. Unless we do our part, and are 
successful in its doing, to maintain a right position by our 
nation on all questions of morality and of public policy, we 
are permitting those forces of evil that are working through- 
out the universe to destroy our nation, and to harm’ ourselves 
and ours in its ruin. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Ingratitude is one of the most shameful of sins, and it is 
certainly one of the commonest. Ingratitude toward our 
fellow-man is more frequent on our part than we would want 
to admit; but ingratitude to:God is yet more flagrant and 
open. 
How much readier we are to follow a poor example than 
a good one? Disease is more contagious than health, Why 
is this? 
The consequences of evil to others do not always convince 
us of the danger to us of wrong-doing. We are willing to 
run large risks in that line, when the temptation to sin is 
| strong enough. 
It does seem as if the worshiping of stocks and stones was 
a senseless performance. But when we see the interest of 
grown men in card-playing, and tobacco-using, and beer- 
drinking, the worship of idols seems a very respectable occu- 
pation. 
There may be those in the world who do wrong every day 
of their lives because they have never been told their duty; 
but the persons we know as sinners have been warned against 
wrong-doing until good advice is an old story with them. 
Worshiping all thé host of heaven and failing to worship 
God, is a common sin nowadays, Many a person is ready to 
believe almost everything except the Bible. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——~——_——_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Texas, state, 0t Paris ...cccree socresees - sv0veese sosceveee oovevsees May 12-14 
Kansas, state, at Emporia.,......soosccceesecees sesseeee cesees May 12-14 
Oregon, state, at Eugene City........0c0+ sss sees erdervere May 19-21 
Illinois, state, at Danville........... csesesseceesseesee eseee May 19-21 
Olio, state, At Marleten,. ...;00c0c svvsss cosocece soccovce covcoseen June 2-4 
Nebraska, state, at Holdridge..............008 esses serene June 9-11 
Colorado, state, at Pueblo................0006 eeseseees eoneeeee June 16-18 
Towa, state, at Mason City.........cccccesecsrseee cesses cesses June 16-18 
Minnesota, state, at Duluth..............00 sessseses eeeeeeeee June 23-25 
North Dakota, state, at Lisbon,............scsss0e sesseeees June 26-28 
Missouri, state, at Pertle Springs..... ...........0000 +0000 August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough................-0+ August 25-27 
Tennessee, state, at Knoxville...............scssssses September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem............ ..... September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Worfolk...............c00cecseseee coseesees October 6-8 
Maine, state, at Portland........... ..sseseos sssers sereseees October 13-15 


Mrs. W. F. Crafts, president of the International Primary 
Union, and Mr. William Reynolds, superintendent of organiza 
tion of the International Association, expect to attend all the 
Southern conventions, and some of the others. 





A CHICAGO TRAINING-SCHOOL, 


BY ELIZABETH E, HOLDING. 


A noted missionary once said that, no matter how 
much culture and piety a woman had, if she was not a 
soul winner she was a failure as a missionary. 

Institutions giving special training to women pre- 
paring for Christian work are comparatively new in this 
country. One of the oldest is the Chicago Training- 
School for City, Home, and Foreign Missions, founded 
by Lucy Rider Meyer, in the fall of 1885, 

The history of this school is quite as romantic as any 
ever recorded. Through the personal efforts of Mrs, 
Meyer, a few men and women were persuaded that the 
school was needed, and that the plan was feasible, and 
they formed themselves into a board of management. 
Under this direction, the school opened in a rented 
house, without a dollar in the treasury, and with only 
four pupils; but from the first it has had the favor of 
God. The favor of men followed. To-day it owns prop- 





ruin impends to family or nation. 


erty valued at $60,000; and, with a hundred women in 
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training in its various departments, the buildings are 
crowded to their utmost capacity. 

The school is not at present endowed; bnt it is 
not a “faith work,” in the technical meaning of that 
term. The motto of its founders has always been, 
“Ask God, and tell his people.” To show how the ask- 
ing and telling were combined, I give one incident out 
of hundreds in the early history of the school, Mrs. 
Meyer days: 

“There were dark days, when the bills pressed and 
the treasury was empty. I remember that, on one of 
these, I thought it necessary to take a long trip, though 
it was bitterly cold, to the southern part of the city, in 
the effort to see a lady concerning some matter con- 
nected with a new applicant for admission. I failed to 
find her in, and began my return trip, cold and cheer- 
less, and more nearly wretched than I had been for 
many aday. The thought was almost irresistible, Why 
did my heavenly Father let me take this long, cheer- 
less journey in vain? But an old friend happened—I 
wonder if Christians ought ever to use that word—to 
be in the street car that I entered. He asked me, in his 
cheery way, how we were getting along. He seemed 
very inquisitive, wanting to know exactly how much a 
month’s expenses were; and, when I could not give the 
exact amount, he laughed at me for my poor business 
head. However, he said he intended sending me a ‘few 
stamps,’ to show his interest. And, sure enough, the 
few stamps came the next day,—a crisp, new, hundred- 
dollar bill.” 

A singular characteristic of this work is that the 
instructors, both resident and non-resident, work entirely 
without salary, but have, notwithstanding, included not, 
only the best talent of Chicago, but prominent lecturers 
from other parts of the United States, 

The only charge made to students is the small sum of 
one hundred dollars for “ board, fuel, and lights.” But 
even this small amount some of them are not able to pay. 
Friends have rallied, however, to form a Students’ Aid 
Fand, and to-day it is the declared purpose of the school 
that none shall be refused the necessary training who 
are really called of God for mission work. If ladies are 
willing to give their lives to the service of God and the 
church, surely God’s children will be willing to help 
them to the needed preparation. As the school has 
become better kpown, the number of applicants has 
increased, till now the only difficulty is to enlarge fast 
enough to accommodate the new comers. 

Three hundred and fifty ladies have been trained in 
this school. Of these forty-nine have gone out to foreign 
mission fields, thirty-one to home mission work, and 


fifty-two have entered the deaconess’s work, The others | 


have mostly returned to their own homes, better Sunday- 
school and church workers. 

The course of study now includes the Bible, book by 
book, Old Testament history, church history, Bible inter- 
pretation, Christian evidences and doctrines, and fifty- 
four medical lectures, The latter are designed to give 
the ladies sufficient knowledge that they may act intel- 
ligently in an emergency. Qne afternoon of each week 
is given to huse-to-house visitation, mostly under the 
general direction of the city pastors. Industrial schools 
occupy the students Saturday afternoons, and they all 
teach in the mission and church Sunday-schools of the 
city. 

There are to be some changes in the course next year. 
One important one will be the introduction of a two 
years’ course in New Testament Greek. 

Will not the day soon come when no young lady will 
consider her education complete without a special course 
of Bible study? 

Chicago, Til. 





—s 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——————— 


HITTITE ARCH ZOLOGY* 


Oriental and of late years classical archeology, with 
natural preference for the unsolved problems of political 
history, and with a view to explaining certain remains of 
primitive art, has been taking the Hittites and their 
monuments into council. From passages of the Bible, 
and from Egyptian and Babylonian sources, the Orien- 
talists have proved that, in the fifteenth century before 
Christ, the mighty empire of the Chittim, Cheta or 
Chatti, existed on the upper Orontes, After this nation 
had subjected a powerful neighbor state, and in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century seriously threatened 





* Pseudo-Hethitische Kunst. Ein Vi yon Otto Tuchstein. 
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the Egyptians, it was overthrown in the beginning of 
the twelfth century in consequence of a great migration 
to Egypt. From that time the Hittites ceased to play a 
part in political history; but their country retained its, 
designation, “ thé land of the Hittites,” until the seventh 
and even the sixth century before Christ. These facts 
we may regard as established. But what besides has 
been written by various scholars of the extent of the old 
Hittite Empire, of the dates of its existing monuments, 
of the ethnological ramification of this enigmatic people, 
of the character of its language, and the like, leaves much 
to be said both pro and con, and is by no means to be 
treated as assured result. For, apart from three or four 
signs of the pictorial writing of the Hittites that have 
been explained, their inscriptions remain to this day un- 
deciphered, in spite of numerous attempts to ascertain 
their meaning. : 


tried to cast new light on certain obscure points, in a 


, to be traced to this branch of the Hittites,, 


Otte Tuchstein, a scholar who has attained celebrity 
through his travels and researches in Asia Minor, has 


recent lecture on “ Pseudo-Hittite Art.” Through care- 
ful study, especially of the “ pure Hittite” monuments of 
the Berlin Museum, and of those whose style has been 
modified by Assyrian influences, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that it was not until 708 B.C. that Agsyrian artistic 
methods were introduced into Northern Syria, and that 
up to the time of the Assyrian conquest of the country, 
Hittite art preserved its indepehdence in style. Through 
a comparison of the triumphal pillar of King Esarhad- 
don, which was found at Senjirli by the Russian expe- 
dition, with the purely Hittite relief carvings of Senjirli, 
which represent “the most primitive stone-sculpture of 
the East,” Tuchstein arrives at the conclusion that none 
of the Hittite monuments known thus far can have origi- 
nated earlier than 1000 to 600 B.C.; that is, that they 
are some five hundred years younger than Professor 
Sayce has supposed, 

There are, however, serious objections to Herr Tuch- 
stein’s supposition that generally all the monuments in 
question are not Hittite, but the products of a rustic cult 
which arose in the twelfth century before Christ, in con- 
nection with the great migration above mentioned. The 
art of the Hittites as a whole can hardly have been 
obliterated with the overthrow of their empire on the 
Orontes, Karkemish, another capital of the Hittites, 
was not conquered by the Assyrians until 717 B.C. The 
monuments discovered in Senjirli in all probability are 





‘Hamilton, McCosh, or Porter. The disagreeing teacher 
of philosophy, however, may make use of his chapters as 
a groundwork for further exposition. (The Soul of Man. 
8X5} inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 458. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. Price, $3.00.—Outlines of 
Psychology. 7} <5} inches, cloth, pp. xi, 365. New 
York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $1.60.—The 
Principles of Psychology. 96 inches, cloth, pp. x, 
689; vi, 704. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
Price, $6.00.) 


Students of current topics, whether they be debaters, 

journalists, or general readers, often find difficulty in 

getting material available for use in their discussions, 

editorials, or reflections, because the themes are so new, 

or so constantly changing, that they are chiefly treated 

in fugacious periodicals rather than in accessible books, 

Such volumes as Mrs. Annie N. Meyer’s Woman’s Work 

in America and Helene Lange’s Higher Education of 
Women in Europe are therefore, for the time being, ac- 

ceptable on the shelves of any reference library. The 
first consists of essays by American specialists in various 
fields,—Dr. Putnam Jacobi on woman’s work in medi- 
cine, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell on charity, Miss 
Willard on the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 

Clara Barton on the red-cross society, Mrs. Livermore 
on woman in the state, and so on. A great deal of 
valuable and suggestive information is made easily 
accessible. A prevalent fault is eulogy rather than sober 
analysis; but in this matter there is a wide difference 
between Dr. Jacobi’s able, exhaustive, and conservative’ 
paper and Miss Cone’s adulatory list of names, entitled 
Woman in Literature. The time will soon come when 
mere work will be the theme of such books, and it will 
be measured by the same standards, whether it be men’s 
or women’s; but it is still natural and necessary, in view 
of the existence of present barriers, to emphasize rela- 
tive and special achievements. In Miss Lange’s book, 
translated by L. R. Klemm and accompanied by useful 
statistics, is presented a full and illuminating survey of 
the existing facilities for woman’s collegiate and uni- 
versity work abroad, as well as in this country, to a cer- 
tain extent. (Woman’s Work in America. 7}<5}inches, 
cloth, pp. 457. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
Price, $1.50.—Higher Education of Woman in Europe. 
74X<5%t inches, cloth, pp. xxxvi, 186. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The art of becoming “all things to aM men,” with 





He will be disappointed who buys Dr. Paul Carus’s 
The Soul of Man with any high expectation of finding in 
it a modern compend of physiological psychology. Its 
sub-title is “ An investigation of the facts of physiological 
and experimental psychology.” It contains many pictures 
of brains, nervous systems, etc., and it abounds in tech- 
nical phrases and problematic discussions. But its chap- 
ters are unmethodical and inconclusive, and it goes but 
superficially into the topics of matter, mind, force, and 
individual perception and persistence. God, according 
to the author, is a non-personal shaping law; and immor- 
tality—as far as one can learn—is the non-individual 
persistence of ethical and mental forces once connected 
with the personality and acts of certain men and women. 
Dr. Carus undertook an enormous task when he sought 
to make what the world, he says, had lacked: “one 
book in which the problem of the human soul is treated 
scientifically in its philosophical, ethical, and religious 
importance.” Between theism and atheism, and between 
immortality and the absolute death of the individual 
soul, he seems to seek a middle ground, with the result 
that might be expected.——A very different book—clear, 
modest, orderly, and not too technical—is Dr. Harald 
Héffding’s Outlines of Psychology, translated for Ameri- 
can schools and colleges by Mary E. Lowndes. ‘Vith- 
out going into details, the present notice mar safely 
commend the book to the attention of students of phi- 
losophy. The pages of the small volume are forcible in 
both their original expressions and their summaries; 
though, of course, not entitled to unstinted praise for 
subject-matter or conclusions in so wide a field. The 
treatment of mental perceptions and actions as regards 
space and time is specially lucid—Just here, perhaps, 
is the weakest part of the discussions and statements 
filling Professor William James’s two well-packed vol- 
-umes on The Principles of Psychology, in the “advanced 
course” of the American Science Series. The author’s 
grim dispassionateness and straightforwardness are very 
unlike Dr. Carus’s vagaries; but the comparative failure 
of the present work to account for, or to try to account 
for, some of the chief problems of mind and soul, will 





6x6 inehes, pp. 22. Berlin: Printed by W. Pormetter. Prive, 


make his pages somewhat disappointing to followers of 


Pauline flexibility and wisdom, is a fine art. The Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth of Philadelphia makes the attempt 
| to apply the art to the new devotion to athletics. In 
| five brief and crisp addresses on How to Get Muscular 
he puts what he calls “the higher athletics” before 
young men, speaking as one of themselves, and as an 
enthusiast for such exercises. He believes that the 
interest in them is a providential corrective to the less 
fortunate physical surroundings of the American people, 
since the passion for city life and occupations has car- 
ried so many away from the fields to the streets. And 
he seeks, in these addresses, to develop and utilize the 
ideal of “ the strong man” which is before the mind of 
the young men of our time, and at the same time to cor- 
rect the tendencies to an overestimate of the merely 
physical, There isa deft handling, throughout the book, 
of the spiritual analogies of exercise, rest, food, and air, 
which may serve as stepping-stones for young athletes 
to rise to a higher conception of life’s possibilities right 
on the line of his personal and social interests. (6}<4} 
inches, pp. x, 108. ‘New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Price, 85 cents.) 


Two of the English art-books of last winter deserve 
a word of mention as having a value more enduring than 
that of the specially manufactured “holiday” volume. 
One is Mr. Joseph Pennell’s collection of etchings of 
London streets, from Charing Cross t6 St. Paul's, reissued 
from the pages of The Portfolio, in which they have 
attracted considerable attention because they have added 
the breeziness of actual life to the fidelity of merely 
external portrayal. The other is the Footsteps of Dr. 
Johnson in Scotland, chapters by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the 
Johnson specialist, and the ablest of Boswell’s editors. 
The wanderings of the “great Cham” in his famous 
northward tour are followed with affectionate fidelity ; 
and the scenes he visited are illustrated by soft repro- 
ductions of drawings by Lancelot Speed, in which the 
effects of cloud and mountain are suggestively repro- 
duced. (From Charing Cross to St. Paul’s, Cloth, pp. 59. 
New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $7.50.— 
Footsteps of Dr. Johnson. 129} inches, cloth. Lon- 
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don i Sampson Low and Compeny. 


Price, $20.) 


' It is the custom of most poets to collect, 
from time to time, their shorter verse from 
the periodicals in which it has appeared, 
and. to reissue it, with additions and re- 
visions, in pleasingly printed volumes. 
These collections, as a rule, do not greatly 
enhance or lessen their authors’ renown, 
though they usually contain some pieces 
which are of importance in our estimate 
of the complete work of the poets in ques- 
tion. It is seldom, indeed, that a volume 
of this sort stands forth with the com- 
manding excellence of Browning’s Aso- 
lando. Mr. Aldrich’s The Sister’s Tragedy, 
with Other Poems, is his third book since 
the issue of the beautifully manufactured 
collective edition of 1882; it merely re- 
emphasizes the well-known fact that his 
longer and more ambitious poems are of 
minor importance compared with his neat 
verses embodying some mood, conceit, 
compliment, or portrayal, (85¢ inches, 
cloth, pp. 108. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far ag it will not conflict with 
earliercontracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 


upon the regular rates, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes delicious 
lemonade, A teaspoonful added to a glass of 
hot or cold water, and sweetened to the taste, 
will be found refreshing and invigorating. 








The Essentials of Elocution. 

Fiocution is the art of speaking language so as 
to make the thought it expresses clear and impres- 
sive. ‘The Essentials of Elocution,” by Alfred 
Ayres, is a valuable little book for students of the 
art. 16mo, cloth. 60 cents, post free. FUNK & 
WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
by a special arrangement with their eminent author. 
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counsels, When rou, buy rit great and Ray tons state, finds time to take up 
other topics, it is be a i listen. nringt a 4578, r, Gladstone has furnished a series of articles 
upon ‘ The Impregnable Rock of Holy be: Sunday Schoo! Times. The handsome volume 
now published contains this entire en ‘Gasiber with emendations and additions by the emin 


_ This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has carefully welghed the evidence which 
erhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to better purpose than in the writing of 
o have been accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are anxious to learn w 


Price, $1.00, For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 
_JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusisner, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I will give One Thousand Dollars, July rst, to the L > 
person sending the largest number of Trial Subscriptions, at 
50 cents each, and Fifteen Hundred Dollars to be divided 


among the next 16 largest Club-raisers. 
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A Model Superintendent. 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than-will a fine-spun theory, The book 
“A Model Superintendent” shows how a good superintendent actually did his Sede: :—In the 
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AY FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 
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Reeitations. 
THE BEST OF THE SERIES YET ISSUED. 
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issues, Nos, 1 to 8 at same price. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO.,, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth &t,, New York, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is Lpastiahed weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 





Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
tg, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any eshoot or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many co as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club ri : 


ates: 

For any number of copics (more than one) mailed 

to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in & package to one address, 

SOcents<ach. A package thus sent is addressed to 

p~¢ ~ 4 priv, o—_ = names can be written or 
nied on the separ papers. 

m r) for Hoh may be ordered pa py! 

to individual aidresses at $1.00 each, and yina 
kage to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 


papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
aithe h in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
] get their mail mater from one post-office, and 
ore hn the same school get theirs from avother, 
the papers will be seutaccordingly. .ihis applies to 
‘Kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
Bree anne may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
ore. The free copies for peck clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


aftior:s may be made at any time to a club—such 
sai al subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 
is thatare open during only a portion of me 
Aral may subscribe at club rates for such a length o 
fee'en the p*;ers may be required. , 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
r is mailed, separately, at the zate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, inay have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have Sale priv liege, but any such may have his paper 
ckan m tie 


kage to an individual address, 
by paving oy cents, the difference in the price of the 
two clasc<s of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
of the paper sent to a vacation dress, at the 
of three cen sa week for a short term, or twenty- 

ve cents for three moths. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
anged should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it ins been sent. All addresses should include 

county 2nd state. 
aciub subscription is renewed by some other pee 
than the one who sent the prevents subscription, 
reon will oblige the publisher by stating that 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
med last year by.. 
@ paper will <A he sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time pald for, unless by special request. The - 
for a club will Invariant be discontinued at the 
ration of the subscription, Renewals should 
re be made early. 

igh coples of any one issue of the pret to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 

sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
cone embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, whieb include stone 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
Pz Z 6shillings each, 


> or more cone. one year, 
muinistersand missionaries, 
one or nore copies, 6 shillings each. 
secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
poner. must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternos'er Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


or half-yearly anbecriptions at the above rates, the 
paper te be tnalled direct from Philadelphia to the 
su 


JOUN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 
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SKIN. 


THING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparele to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
ts marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying, 

and beau(ifving the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurutions of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the and inflammation of 
the sebaceous giauds, snch as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 

plezicn and the softest, whitest skin within the 

omain of the — ier adeaed oa oe 
tosupply. it is admirably a preserve the 
health ofthe skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor biemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere, Price, 25c. Pre by the 
Porree DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 
ton, VWaas. 

4@- Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
Pi prevented by Curicura MEDICATED Soar. 


VASELINE. 


sae 0 DOLLAR, sent us by mail, we will 
deliver, free 
n 

















of all charges, to any in the 

ited “yy By the following articles 
packed in a =éat box: 

One twe on ttle of Pure Vaseline... 10 cts. 
One two-ou bottleof Vaseline Pomade. 15 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream.................. 16 
One cake ef Vaseline Camphor Ice..... ...... 10 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented. 
One cake of Vaseline Sosp, scented........... — Fe 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline... 3 “ 


Or, for st: mps, any single article at the price. 
I Dave’ weenalons to use Vaseline in any form, 





you 

be careful to accept on nulne goods by us 
in original packa M Serans many are 
trying to ie buyers to take VAS NE put 
up by them. Never yield to 


y such n, as 
article is an imitation without value, and will not 
ExS rou the result you expect. bottle of Blue 

Vaseline is sold by all drugg'sts at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
24 State Street. New York. 











Beside herself 
with work and worry—a wo- 
man without Pear/ine. She 
has twice as much work, and 
gets half as much done, With 
Pearline, she can keep her 
house clean without keeping 
it upset. She can wash the 
clothes easily, and know that 
it is done safely. /earline 
washes everything. If you 
try to have comfort, you will ~ = 

; SEELEY’S Ward Ru ” 
Borer ot itctons, 0 ames Pria.xx. | Rguame” octane fac 


dons and Price List,” a 50-page book, mailed on application. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 





of pure Cod Liver O') with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
aimost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy it rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it is Indeed, and the 
littie lade and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough thet might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meais during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations, 

















I. B. SEELEY & CO.. PHILADELPHIA. 








-» Lowell, Mass. 


to an Tress a 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been 
sal domed’ Noomeas of Recoteeens Poet | WE MAIL FREE seirehe 
a in ie. 
D. §. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa. | “°"""* T°°' wows Go, Low 


= Ww. were 























No trouble, no boiling, always ready, Put upin 1 ® 
tin cans at fe. STE HEN P. Ww ITMAN € SON ORCANS 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. H 


ON APPLICATION. 
OK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
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“La Grippe”. and Pneumonia. 


Prevention Better Than Cure. 


Reports from medical sources show that “La Grippe ” is again prevalent, 
and, in connection with its return, it is important to note that a decided increase 
of mortality from pneumonia is recorded. 

This should be a warning to all classes to take precautions against exposure, 
and whatever tends to debilitate the system. 

The trying changes of the weather, at this season, and the consequent cases 
of colds, influenzas, inflammation of the lungs, rheumatism, pains in the back, 
and the many other aches and pains caused by unavoidable or careless exposure, 
are things that cannot be neglected, except at the risk of more serious con- 
sequences. 

As attested by indisputable testimony, they may be both prevented and 
relieved by the timely use of : 


ALLCOCKS etasress 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepreseptation. Ask for 
AL1Lcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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‘ BOVININ 





ee 8 CONDENSED FOOD 
CONSUMPTION. i... Corecmption can be solieved. eave the 


lungs alone, and direct the attention to the organs of nutrition, the stomach and bowels,” 
which will receive BOVIMINE, and return with interest in new blood and tissue the 
care bestowed upon them. BOVINIME «is the vital principles of Beef concentrated, a 
highly conden:ed raw: food, palatable to the most delicate taste, and is indispensable in 
CONSUMPTION, Pneumonia, or Bronchitis, and all wasting diseases. Will sustain 
life for weeks by injection. Causes feeble infants and their mothers to thrive wonderfully. 
BOVINIME is the only raw food that will not spoil, and is retained by the most 
irritable stomach. 








BOVININE is Sold by All Druggists. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


GRIEF AND LOSS. 
[By F. W. Paber.] 


There is some change within m 

Some shifting of my cross ; Autiape 
What overweights me.is not grief, 

It is the sense of loss, 





What was a grief is now a 1 
A stationary want, ge 
An absence felt in every room, 
In each iliar haunt, 


Loss is a sense upon whose nerve 
Life’s ceaseless weight must press, 
A pair too dull and cqantie 
‘o vary its distress, 


I seemed to have him while I grieved: 
At least grief was so void. 

In some strange way the vehement wo 
My sinking spirits buoyed. 


Fresh grief can ogcupy itself 
With its own recent smart; 

It feeds itself on outward things, 
And not on its own heart. 


New sorrow never goads; it seems — 
To fill and oceupy ; 

But I am goaded to d 
By this blind vacancy. 


Is it, O Lord, that I too much ° 
On creature’s love have leaned ? 
Else why this void of all things now, 
This pain of being weaned? 


Faith does not know of empty hearts; 
They should be full of thee, 

And to be full of thee alone 
Is their eternity. 


All life is loss; for it delays 
The vision of thy face ; 

Yet nothing, Lord, is lost to him 
Who hath not lost thy grace, 





A SUNSET SCENE IN 
CAPERNAUM. 


(From Dr. W. M. Taylor’s “ The Miracles of Our 
Saviour,”} 


I have always regarded the seene which 
these verses (Matt. 8 :.16, 17; Mark 1: 
32, 33; Luke 4: 40,41) describe as one 
of the most beautiful in the life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ upon the earth. - It 
was the end of the Sabbath in the city of 
Capernaum. Thesun had just gone down 
behind the mountains, and its afterglow 
was lingering yet upon the summits of the 
hills on the eastern shore of thé lake of 
Tiberias, whose waters lay dark and 
motionless, as if preparing themselves to 
mirror the earliest of thestars. The Mas- 
ter and his disciples were still in the home 
of Peter, where he had gladdened all their 
hearts by healing the mother-in-law of his 
apostle of the fever which was burning in 
her veins. Buton the outsidea multitude 
so great that it might be said to comprise 
all the inhabitants of the place was gath- 
ered together. Unlike other crowds, this 
was divided into groups, and in thecenter 
of each of these, an object of intense solici- 
tude to all its members, was some poor, 
afflicted relative, who was suffering from 
one or other of the diseases that flesh is 
heir to, and whom they had brought for 
healing to the Great Physician, There 
were those who were with 
demons, and those who were blind, and 
deaf, and lame. The chronicinvalid, and 
he who had just been seized with some 
acute malady, were there; and when the 
Lord came forth, “he laid his hands on 
every one of them, and healed them.” 

What glad gratitude would fill all their 
hearts at such a result of their application 
to him, and who may attempt to describe 
the feelings of each group, as its members 
separated through the deepening darkness 
to their homes, or the emotions of those 
who were healed, as they felt the vigor of 
health once more giving elasticity to their 
steps and buoyancy to theirspirits? And 
pe the whole story is told Here most art- 

essly, without any attempt at amplifica- 
tion, far less of exaggeration, as if it had 
been the most natural thing in the world. 
What a striking, although incidental, 
proof we have in this of the inspiration of 
the evangelists! Other writers would 
have tried to make the most of such a 
constellation of miracles, but they do not 
stop in their narratives to remark upon it 
at all; they let it shine with its own light 
in the firmament of that life in which what 
seemed to men to be natural was reaily 
supernatural; and what appeared to mere 
human view to be supernatural, was most 
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truly natural, because it is the life of him 
who was and is incaruate God, 

Have we not here also dn impressive | 
illustration of the compassion of Christ? 
He néver saw a multitude without feel- 
ing for all that were in it, and no suf- 
ferer ever made a; plication for relief to 
him in vain. So here “he laid his hands 
on every one of them and healed them.” 
Each had his own form of disease, but 
that touch of power was enough to con- 
vey health, no matter what the particular 
malady might be. And in all this, viewed 
as a sign, or acted parable of gospel truth, 
we have the assuranee that the Saviour is 
able and willing to remove from us ever 
form of sin, aul to work in us that holi- 
= without which we cannot see the 

rd, 

You remember that suggestive phrase in 
Solomon’s querer at the dedication of the 
Temple, “What prayer and are 
so eyer be made by any man, or by all thy 
people Israel, which shall know every 
man the plague of his own heart, and 
spread forth his hands toward this house, 
then hear thou in heaven thy dwelling- 
place” (1 Kings 8 : 38, 39). “Which 
shall know every man the plague of his 
own heart.” Ah, 
in every heart, different in each, yet in- 
curable in all by merely human power. 
It is a great thing, often a terrible thing, 
when a man comes to the knowledge ot 
what his plague really is. But whatever 
it be, he is welcome to take it to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the full assurance that he 
will cure it. There is balm in Gilead; 
there is a physician there, That remedy 
is sovereign for every form of malady of 
heart, and there are no hopeless cases in 
that physician’s practice. The only in- 
curables are those who persistently refuse 
to make application unto him. So, as I 
think out the full significance of this sun- 
set scene in the gospel story, the vision 
widens from Capernaum to the world, and 
still I see the blessed Redeemer exercising 
his divine and chosen vocation as the 
spiritual’ Healer of humanity. From 
“every clime and coast” the sin-sick sons 
of Adam, “every man that knoweth the 
plague of his own heart,” come to him,— 
the guilty, the backsliding, the burdened, 
the forlorn, the tempted, the victims of 
evil ,habits, and, the -worn-out votaries of 
pleasure,—and “he lays his hand on every 
one of them and healeth them.” My 
hearers at whose hearts a plague is aching, 
why should not, you join the throng? 
With some of you the sun may be setting, 
in some of you the malady may be of the 
most violent sort, but no one of you yet is 
beyond his help, Go, then, to him, and 
his touch of power will make you whole, 





FIGURES WON'T LIE. 


[H. L. Wayland, D.D. (‘ The Rambler”), in The 
National Baptist, } 

The Rambler often has had occasion to 
observe that nothing is so deceptive as 
figures. It is sometimes said, figures do 
not lie; but we do not remember that any 
philosopher has ever expressed an opinion 
as.to what mdy or may not be done 4 those 
who use the figures, Certain it is that 
nothing is more misleading than calcula- 
tions; and the more plain and self-evident 
and lucid, so much the more misleading. 

It is strictiy true that there are 8,164,227 
Baptists in this country, each of whom has 

ledged himself to devote his all to the 
Lord's cause. And it is quite true that 
each of these three millions (throwing off 
the odd 164,227, who, perchance, may be 
in almshouses, or in state prisons or in 
lunatic asylums) is able to give, on an 
average, five dollars a year to the Lord’s 
cause. Every one will concede that this 
is @ Cautious, considerate, conservative 
calculation. But the missionary society 
which should base its expenditures on 
these expected receipts would be likely to 
find that its missionaries were in a very 
precarious condition. 

The Rambler once attended a meeting 
where very glowing and enthusiastic pros- 

ects were held out as to the future of the 
Baptist denomination. A brother well 
known in the world of mathematics educed 
certain figures showing the phenomenal 
character of its growth, which led some one 
in the audience to carry out the calculation, 
and to show that, on the same ratio of in- 
crease, the Baptist churches in the United 
States would then, within a few years, in- 
clude as members more than the then en- 
tire existing population of the country. 

The writer recently chanced to be attend- 
ing, ia a very humble sphere, a theetin 
consisting of several men of tnmeasu 
goodness und wisdom, where it was stated 


> 


es; there is a plague | 4 


by masters in sacred arithmetic that the 
Baptist denomination in America, in ad- 
dition to gaining a hundred thousand 
row J year, was losing two hundred thou- 
sand by reason of those members who held 
letters of dismission, in their trunks. The 
Rambler thereupon was led to calculate 
what would be the result if this loss did 
not take place; it seemed to him, upon a 
calm view of the subject that, but for this 
providential leak, the denomination would, 
within ashort time, contain more members 
than the entire population of the globe, 
and would be obliged to take in some 
other planet in order to make the calcu- 
lation good. And, as we now read of 
Northern and Southern Baptists, we 
might, in a short time, read of terrestrial 
Baptists, lunar Baptists, planet of Venus 
Baptists, etc. 


EIGHTEEN PER CENT PER ANNUM 
Was the Last Dividend of the 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Another equally gratifying dividend will be 
eclared June 1 next. 

These dividends are declared out of net 
rofits. 

This Association is located in the thriving 
temperance city of Harriman, Tennessee. 

A limited number of shares, both serial and 

paid-up, for sale to investors. 
For particulars, address 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


Harriman, Tennessee. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


308 and 210 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


INVESTMENT. 


Send for particularsofs high-class industrial security, 
paying a good per centperannum. Thorough investi- 
gationand highest references. P.O, Box 757, Phila., Pa. 


Wy 4aane LOAN AGENCY, Fairbury, Ne- 

braska, }oans money in Nebraska for persons 
East, and makes it net them 6 to 9 m4 cent. For 
details and references write for circular. 























The correct writing-papers for 
society, Joreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 
BOSTON LINEN. 

BOATON BON 
and N HILhbL. 
Superior in quality, reasonabie tn 
¢. Ti your d-aler does not keep 
them, send wa your address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
samples free. 

Samyet WARD CO., 

49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 








Prints cards, la- 


bels,&c. Circular 

press, 68. “a8 

ews oo size, 

PRI ING” tl and 
own printing and 

advertising. 

PRESS printin for oth. 

ers. Fun forspare 

hourts. Type-setting easy, printed rules, Send 


printing for oth- 
gampe for catalogue of presses, type, cards, &c. to 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


EUREKA 


TRICK ay, is} 30c. 
Sine ayx2x2in. BOX. | _ By express, 
A handsome little Oak Wood Bank 82 ber Goren. | 


with sliding drawer, which, when open, is as innocent 
looking as though there was no trick in it; butasmall 
coin,when shut it, will immediately drop into the in- 
ner bank, beyond recovery until yeu desire to open 
bank. Itis the most attractive and selling novel 
we bave seen— pleasing oldand young. Agenis wa: 


LAIRD-BAYLISS CO., 1018 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa, 


Big Money in Exclusive ENTS 1 
Our new patent Safes, sell af sight in city or 
rst in < actually get- 














country, New Agents 
sag rich. One Acent in one 


tO rota ee 
SAMANTHA “¥S5° BRETHREN. 
latest and bestbook. Price 


Josiah Allen's Wife's only 
| oe Bellis very fast. Agents ave ptapooaiee 9 
Senge tr postage. saw & COS Pia 

cen 0 5 or 
in, Pa., or Chicago, Lil. 7 . 


=> WANTED, AGENT 

for the “ Handy ” ‘Button. Sample 
card for 10c., or trial box of 12 cards 
T5e., by il. D. CASSGREEN M’F'a 


Co., 184 Van Buren St., Chicago, Til. 


WANTED to sell BOOKS. 


our POPULAR 














AGENTS 


lendid terms to workers. Send for {llustra- 
circulars © American Publishing Co., 


ord, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


BAGCY KNEES 


POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
y Mail, 26 cents. Agents wanted. 
BJ. GREELY 113 Washington Bt, Boston, Mane 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and otber ener; Get our terms 








persons. 
on rel books and Bibles before encazi 1 
where. John ©. nstond&0o.,Phila.,Ps. or Chicago,fi 





AN OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFrEeRED. 


AGENTS To sell the most useful instrument ever 


. Address (with stamp) Nat’. 





THE NEW STOCKING. 






Knit to Fit the Foot. 
SAVES DISCOMFORT ; no wrinkles, 


no cramped toes (notice the shape). 

SAVES DARNING; the big toe, 
having room enough, stays inside this 
stocking. , . 

A sure relief for those afflicted with 
ingrowing nails, corns, bunions, or un- 
natural heat and perspiration of the 
feet. 





Nature's Foot. Hose to Fit. 


Sold by dealers; or, by mail, 2 pairs Soft Lisle, or 3 pairs 


Fine Cotton, on receipt of $1.00. . 


ention size shoe worn. (Men’s only.) 


WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 








W. L. DOUGLAS $3.7 


Best in the World. 





For CENTLEMEN. 


$9.95 man’s Shoe, 
$5.00 ses 7 


AUTION! fixsnnoe.rneez:| 


ml ent, Wg st pamie pairs by mail postage free, 


To Order by Mast, Gentlemen and Boys will state size usually worn, 








SHOE, 


Sales, 1890, 260,077 pairs. 
Awarded the medal for bene ov qualk of - wie 
HEME Merits cea er 


For LADIES. 






$4.00 Wat sues. ‘ Dengett 
$ Police and $9.00 ai Value, 
$2.50 sia Bhp 


For BOYS & YOUTHS, 
®2 & °1.75 


SCHOOL SHOES. 


Working- 


L, 
xcept in $2.50 shoe) D, Eth widths. 


514, and Youth 


* Douglas Shoes for Gentlemen are|. W, las $3.0 SO and 00 
imate tare pag rie 





TO RETAIL SHOE-DEALERS, 
AND GENERAL MERCHANTS. 








name and the price are stam 
on poomae Be all his advertised -t. 





fea the ._ If a shoe-dealer attempts to sell| w, to call attention to : 

you ithout W. L. las’ nam: the pri 2 nected ? eer HA 

stamped on the bottom, and c they are his shake, | pe'2S focally connected with tbe. ¥ r é 

not be deceived thereby. pnd mail trom constimers for singl2 airs 

It ie a du ou owe to yourself end your family | it n us to establish agencies at Once in un- 

con ou can b——--A nas tn your toe hag ® you | “We off i 

A - value for ne aap without ot chat a3 OF aay, to ctr eri ; and 

make in the world, as thousands A work acce “tne d ony 
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to shoe- 
size and width usually worn, and if a snug or | Of 

W. L. DOUGLA rockton, Mass, 
. == oo 


Over 350,000 Acres _ 


Agricultural region. 
never known. Best all-the-year 
climate in the world. Plenty 
of water. Churches, 
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sale at very low prices, and 
on unusually liberal terms. A 


cial advant- Guide, with maps, prices, terms, and re- 
ages. quired information,will be mailed F 
of charge on application. «- - ree 


Cc. BE. SIMMONS, 
Land Commissioner C. & N.W. R’y., CHICAGO, ILL, 











WANTED siikeoses 


Pe-W eiTER Co., Bosion, Masa, 


A SOLID STEEL FENCE. 






This te Not Wire. 


mact or EXPANDED METAL. 


Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 


Write for Tiiustrated Catalogue. No. 14. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 
Hardware Men keepit, Give uame of this paper. 116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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“THE WORTH O° A THING 
le best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap | 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 
ete 7e8 wank, 9 Tetat ee ae take half 
hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
What would you give to find gn 
our 
p ee ee ee ae 
end yet n ever Gow over ‘Be ms r of hard 
Sapolio juss cack & ‘=i an 
Bought at ail grocers. ‘No. 30, 


“EDUCATIONAL. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE 


} yall th mo. 24. Early application should be nade 
rooms, Addrevws 
Secretary of College, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


LAKE Lng See 















hee et Bele aa it. 


SHORTHAND. | 


To ee orien In Pane Sank therteen our oe 





tem of instruction i practical pt 
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rts. Jance of course, 40  hessonn Tar ny oo ‘and 
retin. lessons were arranued by expe 
opal py a pao ae and win saabie any 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF “PHONOGRAPHY, 
144 West 23d Sirect, New Y 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John D, Wattl ublisher of The Sunday School 

a, ~ Walnut Street, Philadelphia, in answer to 

in inquiry, w rote as follows: ‘ Dear Sir: I have seen 

nomber of r Johnston's patients‘ beforeand 

r’ treatment. He seems to have excellent success. 

eis & man of good character, and will deal honor- 
with those who consult him.” 

for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 


yest ute, N. Corner_lith and Spring Garden 
Philadciphia, Pa. 


eS TAMMERING. 


. Refer to tev. 8. T. hone Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. ‘Ext E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass, 


WILL APP Wigaid | =m 


‘Al T-BOOK, ENTITLED 


py CAROUNE ay Dopson, M.D. PRES.NATTL WOMANS 

HEALTH ASS °N OF America, Oscar B.Moss,.M. Dd. 

Wes Ale JENNESS-MiLLER AND DMNENT WRITERS 

——- 
UPON APPLICATION Ta 

_ GEORGE FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD ST.. BOSTON. 


TO S. S. OFFIGERS. 


SERIES OF eye et 
QaROOL MNOORDS, tno’ based cn cn familiar 
= graded schools, instead of antiquated ode = 


a seeene | — Tee a , collections, 
Descriptive circular sent free. 
Remupie so ch one one clang book 0c. Mention this 


Main, Budfulo, tl 


[CARDS |=seszs= 


Albany, N. ¥ 



































EYRE & SPorrmweeses 
Thin white paper TBACHER 'S BIRLES 
contains 300 pages of * Aids.” The Minion 
Se. ba randie Alsatian teres, isthe 
Ls ey ri. woke , on the market. 
Re YouNG & Coorgn Uxi0x, N. ¥. 
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O’NEILL’S, 


Importers “aa Rétailers. 
Rich Millinery, Upholstery Goods, 
Dry Goods, Curtains, 
Dress Trimmings, Fine Furniture, 
Velvets, Clogks, Jewelry, 
Gloves, Silks, Silverware, 
Hosiery, Laces, House Furnishing 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Goods, - 
Suits and Cloaks, _ Calas, Glassware, 





Special Notice. Our Spring and Sianaeer Catalogue, |} 
illustrating and describing our many lines, now ready, and will || 
be mailed free of charge to any address upon application. (Mf 
Send in your name at once, as the issue is limited. 
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Hints on Child -Training. 








By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





ing of children, as distinct from 
school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 


beautiful and helpful. 
teachers. 


A book of over 300 pages 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 


Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. There is as much 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbul's object is, 
‘not to crush the child's-will, but towtrain it. “He respects the of. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
important as more positive means. ‘The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volume for the training of parents and 
Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


, Size 7%4X5% inches, beautifully 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusuisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


their teachings in the week-day 


* This book is not the work ot 
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$1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted, 
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The Scholar’s Magazine. 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, 


copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


International Sunday-sehool lessons. In the pre 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter around bet Books 


world. No Press 

nk. Note size, $1.00. 

rine, 1.30, Tent eres by | on receipt of price. 
nell. 47 &. 4th St.. tla., Pa. 


KINDERGARTEN A monthly for home snd edeest, 
t evience lessons, stories, 
occupations, ete. invaiuabie for primary teachers 
mothers, $1.50 year. hemes 4 copy 6 — 
Spectal lessons svenery 


Allee B. St &. te “Tet Labaite 8t-, Chteage 


THE ® LOTHROP,MaAe. AZIN ES.— Welcome in fanday- 

schools for their ve information on important 

subjects, and Christian etgpoept and 

spirit. Send I5c., for cing. tee L: nor Co., 

n, New catalogue ¢ of “unday-school i book free. 

“a » A series of 48 band- 

The ‘Story of Joseph.” 25: yn gi-—« 
trating the ory of Joseph. Each set in 

rT set of 48 cards, 70 cents. GOOBENOUGH @Wwoa- 

M CO., 122 Nassaa Street. New Y ork. 
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paration of 
a brief and simple pian of lesson study which the scholar would up 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skillec —~ d 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to ous py one cent each per quarter 


For Scholars. 


A 32 page monthly peention, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 


literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : yee = A -five cents a year ; 
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It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


one Cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


1% pages. A brief help to the study of the 
poe , the aim has been to nt 
ertake, rather to a complicated 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER Pensa. 5 1081" | Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Puraitare. Palpits, Chairs, Pewsn, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 26 S. 24 St.. Phila. Pa 


Biers et FOR SUNDAY- ees 


ao Ge. 1s3h.eak ek Phila. Pa 
pee AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 














BELL FOUADRY, 


BALTINOR® 
“Also © oa AND BELLS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper. 
AMENT TILE ona @ SUINGLES of 
O* tiem rH or copper, churches, resi- 
1 gg for tower 











Sheen Seer cat ae price. renlars free. 
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it your dealer di a not ay t, Fame 
send 50 cts. 


For Men, Women, and Children; 
And Especially to our exquisite 


| Ali-Wool GAUZE 


ue, Sanatory fumnnts a guaran 


to be at ae ail-woot of Eie"tnet cee ter oe 
under Dr. Jaeger’s 4 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


d 877 £829 Broadway, New York. 


158 Broadway, below Courtlandt 8t., New York ; 
604 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; f 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, | 
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THESE WARM DAYS 


800n spoil the rubber In elastic suspenders. The 
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ys Elastic. 
y= ony or 


a Boe pita $1.00 for silk Sed, pe g’d alr, ir powgaie. 
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J 
overran need 
Chil renew Wear, with New York’s lowest 
Poin St attached. Write at once for free 


“MAHLER BROS... 


503-505 6th Avenue, 


DRY 6000 BY MAIL. Send for our 


new i) lustrated catalogue be- 





fore purcha i OF Gives full 
explanation of how to dress well, and at a lower cost 
than anna & ~ gearan chaowhare. Wwe 
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Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
Nl. ¥. All Large Dealers Keep Them. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Gocds, 
Breadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
Weor Stiff Corsets that ruin 
S09 00 and SENSE” TRY 


Walsts. 
—_—_—_— = ~d aon please you. -“@a 


pa _CLEANFAST HOSIERY co's 
Rorsaieatterbronaway aw York S0Teuante Place, 
7 ee “EVER READ 

Z=tDRESS S eevee te 


sy Satin & Plush Remnants for Crazy 
Patch, a large pkg. pretty pieces, assorted col 
ART OO. Bex 604,57. LOCI, 

















10 cts. 12 pks. $1 LADIES’ ART 


ARLE’'S Galleries of ‘Paintings, 
Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Picture 4 ene: ete. 

Neo. 816 Chestuut phia. 
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